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Victory Begins at Home 


EMILY MILLER DANTON 


The library in a wartime community is the subject of the second of a series 


of articles resulting from Mrs. Danton’s recent visits to libraries 


from coast to coast. 


OTAL WAR. We're all in it. It’s be- 
. 7 fought in Libya and in Houston, 
- in Chekiang and in Pittsburgh, in your 
kitchen and in your neighbor’s garage. 
What we have been slow to realize is 
that this war is not like any other war. 
Read the magazines of 1918 and those 
same magazines of 1942 and note the 
difference. All out here for the war, this 
is your stop. 

Where do libraries come in, in this 
total effort? ‘They’re only buildings full 
of books, dozing in the sun. Or are they 
storehouses full of dynamite? ‘Books 
that have shaped the world.” There is 
a book that is now near to blowing the 
world to bits. It is called Mein Kampf. 
Maybe there are other books, as charged 
with power, but of a different kind, the 
power of many men, struggling to survive, 
to live in a world without hunger, 
tyranny, or want. If one book could 
stir millions to fight for intolerance and 
oppression and hate, cannot other books 
be found to stir other millions to fight 
against them ? 

When one travels about the country, 
asking librarians how the war is affecting 
their libraries and how their libraries are 
affecting the war, the commonest answer 
_ is “Circulation is down but more people 
are using the library for help in their 


problems.” Fiction is often the class 
hardest hit in the circulation column. 
Perhaps that is a good sign. Perhaps it 
means that people are not seeking to es- 
cape but to participate. What class of 
books shows an increase? Detroit would 
answer, mechanical engineering. Here 
are found machine shop practice, mechani- 
cal drawing, lathes, blueprint reading. 
This is war literature, as surely as Arsenal 
of Democracy or The Voice of Destruc- 
tion. The library, in 1942, must have 
books of both kinds; the soldier at the 
front needs to have a cause in his heart 
as well as a gun in his hand. 
Communities vary; in Gary, Indiana, 
one sees thousands of overalls and never a 
uniform. The streets of Chicago and San 
Francisco are laced with military figures. 
The library shelves in these cities reflect 
the streets outside. Gary is well stocked 
with books on welding, foremanship, and 
structural steel, while San Francisco buys 
heavily technical books on aircraft, army 
manuals, camouflage. The libraries with 
book funds adequate to carry the war 
load can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand; the libraries that must weigh 
and balance one book against another are 
countless. San Antonio, for instance, 
struggling to meet new demands with a 
staff and budget far too small even for 
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normal times, feels it impossible to pub- 
books, 


since there are not enough to go round 


licize its well-selected technical 
anyway and more calls could only result 
in disappointment. There are numerous 
military and industrial defense points in 
the San Antonio area and their large 
populations depend on the nearest public 
library to fill their personal reading needs. 
This means the library must have books 
with 


armaments, signals, reconnaissance, pho- 


dealing airmanship, navigation, 
tography, map reading, bomb techniques, 
and an adequate supply of up-to-date 
technical manuals. 

A similar situation prevails in Houston 
and Wichita, in San Diego and Gary, 
where enormously augmented clienteles, 
bringing demands for highly specialized 
material and service, have been met by 
no corresponding increase in library book 
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funds, buildings, and personnel. 
This observer confined her visits to ]j. 








\ 


braries known to be under alert and jp. | 


telligent administration (and found time | 
for only a sampling of them), so her find. | 


ings may not be regarded as typical of 
libraries in general nor her enthusiasm as 


justified by country-wide accomplishment, | 


The reader is, therefore, cautioned against 
drawing a too-hopeful conclusion from her 
observations. Nevertheless, the fact that 
what is recorded was found at all is mat- 
ter for pride. Some libraries have no 
doubt been quicker than others to respond 
to the new demands, to realize the new 
opportunities, to adjust themselves to the 
new pressures, but there are constant signs 
of a wise direction of that missionary zeal 
for which 
known. 


been 
Let us hope that the notable will 


librarians have ever 


become the norm. 


Service to Official Groups 


This subject has already been touched 
upon in last month’s article on war in- 


' though the service is 


formation centers, 
by no means limited to those agencies. 
The relations between an alert public 
library and the local official defense setup 
are of mutual importance and must be 
maintained at all costs. When councils 
of civilian defense were first created they 
often leaned heavily on libraries and other 
established institutions for aid—in organ- 
izing their personnel and their files, set- 
ting up committees, wording the text of 
informational literature on defense. As 
these councils have strengthened and their 
functions become better defined, the li- 
brary has been able gradually to withdraw 
but it has continued to keep in close touch 


In Oakland and 
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with the organization. 


1 A.L.A. 


assisted the 
O.C.D. in getting its own library set up 


in Baltimore the library 
and, in the latter place, found for it a 
trained librarian who was put in charge. 
And when it was found impossible to ob- 
tain a sufficient supply of civilian defense 
pamphlets from Washington, the library 
itself 
assisted in condensing the official pam- 


staff threw into the breach and 
phlets into a series of twenty leaflets 
which are in process of publication for 
free distribution. 

In cities where are stationed accredited 
personnel of F.B.I., O.E.M., W.P.B. 
O.P.A., F.H.A., Army and Naval in- 
telligence, the library serves them all, 
often in highly confidential ways. .The 
New York Public Library renders as 
sistance to many governmental agencies, 
some of them established in the city, oth- 
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ers sending representatives up from Wash- 
ington. The picture division plays an 
important part in lending mounted pic- 
tures from its extensive files. The Den- 
ver Public Library cooperates with the 
many Federal offices located nearby, giv- 
ing them priority in books and service. 
The reference librarian in San Francisco 
visits each official defense agency weekly, 
including the 
The Kansas City, Missouri, librarian was 
officially named “Librarian of Informa- 
tion,’ and many members of his staff 


five evacuation centers. 


serve on key committees under the coun- 
cil of defense. 

Specifically, libraries keep the O.C.D. 
(usually in the city hall) informed of all 
new accessions of possible interest, post 
new decisions and measures of the O.C.D. 
on their own bulletin boards, and open 
They 
also stand ready to assist the rationing 
boards, the recruiting stations, and all 
other agencies of government—Federal, 
state, county, local. In Chicago the 
O.C.D. asked the public librarian to 
name a staff member through whom con- 
tacts could be established with the li- 
braries of the metropolitan area, who 
would coordinate needs with resources, 
and, in general, promote cooperation with 


to the council all their resources. 


the O.C.D. as required. In Newark 
twenty libraries cooperate in a Wartime 
Council of Newark Libraries, giving 
highly efficient service to official groups 
as well as to firms and interested individ- 
uals. It has its own letterhead for send- 
ing out notices of new books, publishes 
cooperative lists, etc. At least one south- 
ern California city maintains an organ- 
ized volunteer messenger service, for 
which young people register at the li- 
brary and by means of which library 
service to officials is expedited. The 
W.P.A. provides this service in Yonkers, 
New York, and elsewhere. 

All libraries open their buildings for 
meetings of official groups and the 
branches, especially, are in constant use. 
Block organizers and captains, air raid 
wardens, conservation chairmen, and 
many others meet in libraries; defense 
rallies are held there; draft boards meet 
there; some branches even serve as recruit- 
ing stations for military services. 

Police officials are using libraries to 
obtain Congressional hearings on sub- 
versive activities, names of officers of local 
German-American organizations, material 
on mob psychology and reaction to physi- 
cal danger, safety texts for instruction 
use. 


Service to Business and Industry 


“No whir of wheels nor clang of 
metal tells the newcomer that the Oak- 
land Public Library is engaged in defense 
production. Yet the library, no less than 
industry, has been retooling for defense; 
behind the ship, the airplane, and the ma- 
chine tool, stand the workers who make 
them, and behind the workers stand the 
books that help to build their skill. In 
getting the books that are needed, and 


sending them where they are needed, the 
library is taking an active part in produc- 
tion for national defense.’” 

Money that might once have been spent 
for an expensive set of art books is now 
likely to go for a subscription to War 
Laws Service or a set of technical hand- 


2 Blumann, Ethel. 
Oakland Public Library.” 
Book, 1942. 


“Books for the People; The 
Oakland Tribune Year 
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books, for war brings new clients, after 
new facts. Fiction purchases must often 
wait; duplicate copies of books on blue- 
print reading and welding are more ur- 
gently needed. Some libraries are buying 
no new fiction at first prices but rely on 
picking up used copies from circulating 
libraries or buying reprints of novels a 
year or two old. Technical books are ex- 
pensive and they must be up to date, so 
librarians are buying and _ duplicating 
them as freely as they can. Where such 
outlay can be afforded, libraries keep a 
reference collection of all the best and 
most recent technical books, in addition to 
the many duplicates secured for circula- 
tion. Newark does this and Providence, 
and some others, and men are glad to find 
at hand a compact collection, easy to ex- 
amine and browse among. Here selection 
can be made of the books one wants to 
borrow for fuller study, and when cir- 
culating copies are not in they are readily 
reserved. 

A library in a new defense area, build- 
ing up a technical collection to meet the 
special needs of some large industry or 
type of work, from scratch, often finds it 
wise policy, and profitable as well, to seek 
the advice of industrial officials, training 
heads, or others concerned and informed, 
in selecting the books for purchase. Thus 
are cordial and mutually helpful relations 
built up; the collection is publicized and 
interest assured. The Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
library invited officials of several plants 
and training agencies to make recom- 
mendations and issued biweekly lists of 
the books when they began to arrive. It 
goes without saying that officials of local 
industries are notified of the arrival of 
new books of importance in their field, 
giving them first opportunity to borrow 
the books and at least insuring their in- 








terest. Libraries that have built up 
careful peacetime relations with the indus- 
trialists of their locality have no difficulty 
in continuing these relations when the 
industries have gone over to defense. In- 
tensification of effort, not change, results, 

Ideally, each library will have one or 
more field workers, well informed of its 
resources, to visit the plants, acquaint 
them with the possibilities of library as- 
sistance, maintain friendly and continuing 
relations. Actually, only a few libraries 
can afford such luxuries and the others 
must resort to the telephone, the lowly 
postcard, an occasional visit by the head 
of the technical department or readers’ 
advisory service. An advantage to the 
librarian in the small town is that she 
knows, and is known to, every resident 
of the town and has no need to introduce 
She knew Mr. 
Ware when he was a zipper manufac- 
Mr. Ware, maker of gas masks, 
is therefore no stranger to her. Discover- 


herself or her library. 
turer. 


ing substitutes for the unavailable ma- 
terials needed in gas mask production is 
carried on through the use of library ma- 
terials, brought to the attention of the 
grateful Mr. Ware by his friend, the li- 
brarian. Perhaps he did not think first of 
the library—manufacturers often do not 
—the alert librarian, let us believe, looked 
up gas mask manufacture as soon as she 
heard of the pending conversion of Mr. 
Ware’s zipper plant, examined document 
material, ordered one or two items she 
found listed, then, when all was as 
sembled, sent a note indicating the nature 
and scope of this material to Mr. Ware 
or his production manager. Real stories, 
gathered from libraries, abound in ac- 
counts of such services, services which 
sometimes deal with highly confidential 


matters. And, through them, libraries 
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are making new friends among the sort 
of people on whom libraries depend for 
support, while they are helping tangibly in 
the furtherance of the war effort. 


EFFECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


The excellent work of one of Chicago’s 
regional branches in reaching industrial 
concerns has been described under the apt 
title, “The Library Invades the Fac- 
tory.”* Its technique can be followed in 
small places. As Miss Bedinger says, in 
her account of Denver’s fine technical 
service: “A penetration by the library, 
then, of all organizations, firms, and 
groups engaged in work of any kind re- 
quiring the application of science, is a 
necessity for a technical library.’* It is 
a necessity for any library which makes 
any pretence of serving a wartime com- 
munity. Denver’s special scheme is to 
create a group of advisers, citizens expert 
in special technical fields, who will ex- 
amine and pass on the library’s collection 
of books in those fields, weed out the dead 
wood, suggest titles which will strengthen 
and bring it up to date. Another librarian 
once called it “picking the brains of the 
community.” The method followed was 
similar. Assume a continuing and pro- 
prietary interest; report to the advisers 
from time to time as new books come in, 
articles appear. Occasionally—with per- 
mission—send an earnest seeker after help 
to an adviser for discussion of his problem. 
The Carnegie Library of Atlanta selected 
twenty-five firms engaged in such indus- 
tries as sheet metal work, textiles, tool- 
making, etc., prepared for each a brief, 
annotated list of the best books in the li- 
brary in its field, and sent it to the execu- 


*Utter, Ruth. A.L.A, Bulletin 36:379-83, June 
1942. 

*Bedinger, Margery. “A Technical Library 
Should Penetrate the Community.” Library Jour- 
nal 67:195-98, March 1, 1942. 


tive in charge with an invitation to 
borrow the books. In putting out such 
feelers, the important thing is, not to be 
discouraged if there is no immediate re- 
sponse, but to follow up the letter with a 
poster for the shop’s bulletin board or a 
dodger or a line about an important new 
book just received. Newark has its own 
effective War Information Center letter- 
head, on which such notices are written. 
Wichita, Kansas, reaches airplane factory 
workers by means of a bookmobile which 
visits each plant once a week and charges 
and discharges books before and after the 
afternoon shift. 

As Miss Bedinger wisely points out, 
contributions of, or for, library technical 
materials often result from this kind of 
helpful service. The Boeing Airplane 
Corporation contributes to the Seattle 
Public Library’s technical purchases; in 
San Diego several aircraft companies 
show similar appreciation; in Denver a 
number of engineers yield their fees to 
the technical book fund. Indeed such 
subsidies offer the only visible means for 
bolstering the efforts of some smaller city 
libraries with pitifully scant funds to use 
in reaching the purveyors of the tools of 
war that have appeared almost overnight 
among them. But first they, the libraries, 
must show skill in the handling of what 
they have, intelligence in discussing the 
industry's own problems, sincerity in 
wanting to help. They must offer the 
kind of service given by a Texas library 
which anticipated local interest in a cer- 
tain war machine after observing the 
trend of the current technical press, 
bought and assembled all the material it 
could, and was ready to give immediate 
help to surprised and grateful officers who 
in due course came from a nearby base. 
Or the kind of service that offers to lend, 
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for a brief period, Jane’s Fighting Ships 
or a bound volume of a chemical journal 
or its prized globe; it is the kind of service 
that offers to secure photostat copies of 
graphs not within reach or to borrow a 
scarce volume from the state library. 
Libraries adopt various methods for 
informing workers of the help they are 
prepared to give. are put in 
every available place—in bank and shop 
windows, in union halls, and on shop bul- 
letin boards, accompanied there by care- 
fully made and constantly changed book 
lists. 


Posters 


In some cities company cards are 
issued for nonresidents engaged in defense 
industries within the city. Sometimes col- 
lections of library books are deposited in 
a plant, usually in charge of a personnel 
official and changed from time to time as 
new needs arise. Often messenger serv- 
ice is made use of for borrowing library 
books for company officials. In Seattle a 
messenger from the Boeing plant calls at 
the library daily with special request slips ; 
the U. S. Reclamation Service in Denver 
sends a daily messenger to return and 
pick up library material; in Detroit mes- 
sengers from Ford and Chrysler, General 
Motors and Jam Handy, call at the tech- 
nology department of the library almost 
daily to pick up books requested at those 
plants through the company librarians. 
Thousands of workers, 
forced out of nonessential industries, or 
seeing the handwriting on the wall, are 
flocking to vocational schools or are seek- 


white-collar 


ing training in new lines of work, inside 
defense plants. For all these men books 
have a use, and foremen and vocational 
instructors regard gratefully the company 
collections or the shelves at a convenient 
branch library. Also, skilled workmen 
are constantly being picked out of the 


ranks and with brief notice called on to 
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teach their trade. So, Texas libraries re. 
port the not uncommon experience of 
having an excited man rush in with some 
such exclamation as “I have been a welder 
for five years but I never taught anyone 
else how to weld. For goodness’ sake give 
me a book quick that will show me how to 
teach!” 
FREE MATERIAL 

Ingenuity and a supply of postcards 
will bring a library a number of useful 
technical tools without other cost. Busi- 
ness houses, plants, and national organiza- 
tions publish pamphlets of value, and 
manufacturers’ trade catalogs, to be had 
for the asking, are often found of great 
They are up to date, 
they contain pictures and _ specifications 
and exact information. Many libraries 
have large collections of them and circu- 
late them like other books. 

One learns with enthusiasm of the step 
taken in Detroit and in Cleveland, where 


practical service. 


courses were arranged for staff members 
in machine shop work, to enable them to 
give technical service more intelligently. 
These courses were asked for by the staff, 
were purely voluntary, and taken on their 
own time. In Cleveland the lectures at 
the library were interspersed with films 
and visits to shops, all integrated with 
books. In both cities the courses were 
oversubscribed and will be repeated in the 
fall. 


staffs’ own consciousness of more efficient 


Immediate benefits were felt in the 


work and in a new respect from the public 
in recognition of it. 

Business books and services reach per- 
sons concerned with problems of produc- 
planning, 
price control, priorities and allocation of 


tion management, economic 


contracts, wage and hour laws, time and 
motion study, personnel, routing, and 
kindred literature 1s 


topics. A new 
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growing here and current needs will not 
be satisfied with texts that have sagged 
on the shelves for a decade. Special busi- 
ness, financial, and government contract 
services must be subscribed for and their 
presence must be made known to every 
firm and individual in the city who might 
make use of them. Exhibits of new busi- 
ness books are shown in many public 
places, with an invitation to reserve them 
at the public library, and the chamber of 
commerce is always willing to include a 
short list of business books or a leaflet on 
plant and store protection in one of its 
member mailings. 

In planning help for the great plants, 
for the vocational schools, and for impor- 


Service 


Labor has often been a shy bird for 
the library to catch. Unskilled workers, 
by and large, probably form the largest 
group of nonlibrary users, and while this 
is partly due no doubt to the facts that 
books appear to bear little close relation to 
their daily occupation, that the workers 
are often foreign born who have learned 
English imperfectly, and that their educa- 
tional advantages have been few, it may 
also be accounted for by the traditional 
attitude of labor toward established in- 
stitutions. The public library has appeared 
in the guise of privilege, of conservatism, 
and labor has passed by on the other side 
of the street. Gradually, first here, then 
there, have come signs that labor, organ- 
ized labor, is being won over, and, once 
won, there is no sturdier friend to the 
public library. Cleveland, Detroit, cer- 
tain Chicago branches, have done notable 
work with unions, work that has been 
intensified awd broadened since unions, 


tant business firms, one must not overlook 
the little people with their own small 
“business” problems, people who do not 
fit into any of those categories. Some of 
these the library has known since their 
picture-book days, but others are 
strangers. They are the country boys and 
girls who have been given a shake by wars 
being fought in far places, set on their 
feet, and sent into the cities and towns to 
make their way. ‘They are the typist, the 
chain store checker, the delivery boy, the 
shipping clerk. They want to get ahead, 
too, to help win the war, and find a place 
for themselves in that future that is no 
less fearful to them than to the leaders in 
Washington. 


to Labor 


and libraries too, have taken on a war 
coloration. 

Here, as with industry, intelligent field 
workers using patience, tact, and a sincere 
desire to be helpful, produce the best re- 
sults. The important thing is to give 
unions what they want, not what the 
librarian thinks they ought to have. The 
large libraries mentioned above are able 
to afford one or more workers each who 
give their entire time to relating their 
library’s shelves to union needs. They 
visit union headquarters and “establish 
contact,” subscribe to labor periodicals, 
prepare special bibliographies on each 
union’s own interest and field of study, 
show themselves ready to furnish facts 
on collective bargaining or real wages or 
the cost of living; they are equipped with 
nutrition and consumer facts for workers; 
they check and follow up on meetings, 
attend lectures whenever possible, offer 


posters and exhibits. At every such con- 
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tact they bring books and other printed 
materials and library services into the 
forefront and, once having established 
themselves and their cause, they suggest to 
the educational leader of the union that 
the library be included in its educational 
program. ‘This is adult education of a 
real and important sort, though in a 
somewhat restricted field. This kind of 
work cannot be accomplished overnight 
and must be attended, above all else, with 
a sympathetic understanding of the un- 
ion’s ultimate objectives. A Detroit li- 
brarian prepared a list on labor economics 
which quite astonished a union leader, 
who had looked for something far more 
conservative. 

Labor unions have women’s auxiliaries, 
and among them libraries can sometimes 
find an entering wedge. The Cleveland 
Public Library, when arranging an edu- 
cational program for a large union in- 
terested in cooperatives, added to the film 
on cooperatives two travel “shorts” for 
the women. The women are interested in 
consumer problems and, once embarked 
on a subject of study, are likely to pursue 


it with zeal. 

The picture division of the New York 
Public Library assisted a fur workers’ 
union, largely composed of Italians, to 
assemble and set up an exhibit designed 
to show that Italians have always cher- 
ished freedom, and it was viewed by 
many thousands. 
ing of it, asked to borrow it intact, and 
so the library’s influence and contacts 
spread. 


Another union, learn- 


Libraries have a new obligation to 
bring books and workers together, for the 
safety of the country is in the keeping of 
the men who dig the ore and stand at the 
machine, no less than of those who follow 
the flag, and good books carry a healing 
touch for some of the doubts and mis- 
givings and turmoil that stir in men’s 
breasts. Good books, too, tend to offset 
bad propaganda, half truths, innuendoes. 
Labor, like capital, must realize—when it 
does not—that no matter what the ene- 
mies of democracy may say, this is its war, 
and that there will be no bargaining, col- 
lective or otherwise, if dictatorship takes 
over. 


Service to New Population Groups 


According to the 1940 census, the 
population of Long Beach, California, 
was 164,000, but 240,000 persons were 
registered for sugar rationing cards in 
Long Beach in 1942! This is indicative 
of the vast influx of new workers, many 
of them bringing their families into de- 
fense areas, especially along the west 
coast. Like all other municipal services, 
libraries are taxed beyond their capacities 
to serve these hordes ; they need additional 
staffs, more branches, more money for 
books, and enlarged central buildings. 
But they can obtain few, if any, of these 








things. With courage and enterprise they 
are rising to the challenge and doing 
their utmost to take books and library 
service to these new residents—often liv- 
ing under uncomfortable conditions—even 
when technically they reside outside the 
normal territory the library is expected 
to serve. When they can secure space, 
libraries are setting up small 
branches or deposit collections in new 
housing projects; if space is not available, 
they will use the school or will make the 
project a bookmobile stop. Bookmobiles 
are a tremendous help in reaching widely 
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scattered groups, where such permanent 
establishments as branches cannot extend 
themselves. Great concern is felt among 
many librarians because of tire shortages, 
and the threat of gas rationing, where it 
does not already prevail, as these curtail- 
ments, if applied to libraries, would mean 
serious hardships to defense workers and 
their families. 

Libraries are disposed to be very gen- 
erous in extending circulation privileges 
to newcomers without much formality. 
An applicant may not have established 
residence, may have no friends to vouch 
for him. In many cases the library has 
furnished a borrower’s card on no further 
evidence of stability than a driver’s license 
or a social security card or the name of the 
company by which the applicant is em- 
ployed. 

Because of acute housing conditions, 
some workers travel long distances daily, 
and in California, where the county li- 
brary system is highly developed, these 
long-distance commuters present a library 
problem for inter-county consideration. 
Because place of residence is often tem- 
porary, especially in defense construction 
projects, a few libraries, notably in Los 
Angeles County, are using a “Library 
Introduction Card,” presentation of 
which will entitle a borrower to immedi- 
ate service in the library of his new resi- 
dence. 

In Gary, Indiana, thousands of new 
workers have arrived to enter the heavy 
industries. * Many have brought their 
families and have come from backward 
sections of the country where libraries 
and their services are unknown. To 
teach these people the alert librarian pro- 
vided leaflets which were handed to every 
individual who registered for sugar ra- 
tioning cards in Gary. These leaflets 


carried a list of sugar substitutes, titles 
of a few cookbooks and books on home- 
making, and an invitation to use the li- 
brary and its branches, without cost. 

Other schemes have been developed to 
reach new residents. San Diego issued a 
folder “San Diego Public Library Invites 
You to Use Its Resources,” which is used 
extensively with book talks to new areas 
and distributed by the New Resident 
Service to about six hundred families a 
month. A dodger, “Books Are Free,’’ is 
distributed by Boy Scouts in housing units 
and new areas. Some defense cities em- 
ploy a city hostess who includes the public 
library among the free institutions she 
introduces to newcomers. Hartford has 
a Welcome Wagon, a commercial enter- 
prise, it is true, but one that is glad to 
deliver the library’s invitation, along with 
those of gas and electric company, butcher 
and baker. 

Some defense workers, and noncom- 
missioned officers and their families, too, 
live in trailer camps and the observer saw 
one library application card in Tennessee 
where the address given was simply, 
“Trailer under the willow.” This par- 
ticular library, housed in the recreation 
building of a T.V.A. construction project, 
is open twenty-four hours a day and is a 
godsend to men, women, and children 
living in a remote and isolated spot. 

Some libraries, no doubt, are losing 
some books; a few, in fact, have had to 
tighten up their registration requirements 
as they found the price a bit too high. 
But, by and large, losses reported have 
been few, while appreciation has been 
great. Cheap parcel post book rates make 
it possible for libraries to extend their 
services beyond the reach of branch or 
bookmobile, and books are sometimes sent 
and returned by mail. Information is 
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given, too, this way, several libraries hav- 


ing announced their willingness to provide 
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information by mail, provided a stamped, | 
’ 


self-addressed envelope is received. 


Service to Civilian Defense 


Every library, unless its doors are 


closed, is in some way serving civilian 
Even if it has adopted the policy 
of ignoring the war, or standing as a refuge 


defense. 


from it, it is at least doing something for 
civilian morale in giving out reading mat- 
ter that will instruct, inform, amuse— 
but if any library bears only this in- 
voluntary and negative relation to the 
emergency, its existence is unknown to 
this observer. Most librarians take seri- 
ously their obligation to serve the war by 
conducting their libraries, not as reser- 
voirs, but as dispensers of every sort of 
information and stimulus individual 
Whether for soldier, sailor, 
worker, or housewife, no sphere of civilian 


to 
endeavor. 


activity exists which is not reflected on 
printed pages on the library’s shelves. 


The various kinds of service given by 
libraries to civilian defense were suggested 
in last month’s article on war information 
centers, for much of it is handled there. 
But the whole library is involved, for the 
term civilian defense covers a wide variety 
of topics and embraces morale, nutrition, 
consumers’ education, as well as such mat- 
ters as anti-aircraft defense, shelters, air- 
plane spotting, fire-fighting, first aid, and 
rescue work; and as these subjects touch 
the 


community, every school and church and 


every man, woman, and child in 


corner grocery, all these are potential 


users of the library’s defense materials. 


The first “‘defense” questions were an- 
swered from the dictionary, the atlas, the 
W orld Almanac, or that morning’s news- 
paper, but as Munich faded and the battle 
of Britain began, libraries found it neces- 


sary to acquire an increasing variety of 
defense materials. And as the country’s 
rearmament program got under way, the 
library rearmed too, not only with mili- 
tary manuals and war diaries, but with 
the constantly growing mass of documen- 
tary material, the propaganda output, the 
British publications on home defense, 
evacuation of children, and kindred topics, 
Many councils were based on already 
functioning councils of social agencies and 
were old friends of the library; they had 
worked together before and continued to 
It is no coincidence that the 
librarian was appointed a member of the 


do so now. 


council, or chairman of its committee on 
public information, and that members of 
his staff should participate in the work of 
its many subcommittees. 

Libraries have literally opened thei 
doors to civilian defense; their auditori 
ums and lecture rooms are used for meet- 
ings three times a day; volunteer agencies 
have set up enrolment desks in their 
foyers; victory gardeners bring their in- 
sect pests to gardening clinics in the 
library basement; anxious housewives 
come to lectures on the care of their elec- 
trical appliances; music, calculated, if not 
to soothe the savage breast, at least to lift 
community morale, is heard in a Denver 
branch where young people engage in folk 
dances from other lands; and in Detroit 
a “folk instrument” concert must have 
stirred half-forgotten memories; first-aid 
and home nursing students pursue their 
victims and their certificates—all within 
library walls. Libraries establish public 
air raid shelters and set up model refuge 
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rooms; stirrup pumps stand beside in; 
cendiary bombs; Montclair offers a free 
course of instruction in storytelling to per- 
sons engaged in the city’s effort to assist 
with the problem of employed mothers; 
Baltimore’s famous thirteen beautiful dis- 
play windows have gone all-out for de- 
fense; a Chicago branch displays in a 
showcase well-chosen’ and _ realistic 
“meals” for desk workers; Americaniza- 
tion and citizenship classes are sure of 
finding shelter under a library roof; one 
Los Angeles branch is a center for the 
training of air raid wardens, another for 
the preparation of books for army camps; 
car drivers come to a California county 
library for lessons in safety and care of 
tires and engines; documentary films form 
the basis of forums in libraries from coast 
to coast, where “Healthful Housing” and 
“Food for Freedom’’ become less slogans 
than topics for discussion. A consumer’s 
education project in a Chicago branch 
had a double significance for it helped to 
bolster morale among a colored citizenry 
whose collective heart did not beat in 
tune with the nation’s war effort. Here 
a neighborhood merchant first gave a 
series of informal talks under the title 
“The Clothes Closet,’’ which dealt with 
fabrics and labels, dyes and cleaning com- 
pounds; then followed a “‘clothes clinic,” 
where a volunteer sewing teacher with 
her portable machine, assisted by a tailor 
and his iron, offered demonstrations and 
assistance in the art of altering and re- 
modeling clothes. This ‘project has 
grown apace, all equipment being fur- 
nished by people and firms in the com- 


munity. 
Outswe ACTIVITIES 


But libraries have not stopped with the 
loan of their buildings. Librarians have 





stepped outside to bring their institutions 
into defense activity in half a hundred 
ways. With other social and educational 
agencies they have sponsored marriage and 
family life institutes, as in Detroit, or 
community forums, as in San Diego; have 
set up book displays in a national defense 
exhibit in Houston; have equipped and 
manned a float in a victory parade in 
New York; sent bookmobiles to far out- 
posts and speakers to defense rallies. An 
assistant branch librarian in Chicago, with 
enterprise and a persuasive tongue, se- 
cured from a public utility company the 
loan of a tract of land, a man, and a 
plough. Having brought these into 
proper relation, she then parceled off the 
land into small garden plots, multigraphed 
some application cards, publicized the 
venture in her branch and in the com- 
munity’s weekly paper. Her victory gar- 
dens were soon oversubscribed, some by 
persons who had never before entered the 
library, and as soon as the weather was 
right some eight or nine acres were alive 
with busy planters. Some even dug their 
The library helped with 
Farmers bulletins and advice on seeds. 
Books on gardening and on canning fol- 
lowed. The vacant lot across the street 
from the branch was “borrowed” for a 
demonstration victory garden and _ staff 
members on their free mornings donned 
slacks or overalls and dug, planted, and 
weeded. - The project has been so suc- 
cessful that the plan is to embrace next 
year the entire tract of thirty acres. 

In the more informal aspects of civilian 
defense, the volunteer activities, the 
salvage campaigns, the drives, branches 
play perhaps a more important role than 
central city libraries. They are closer 
to the homes of the people, the children 
flock there, the staff are part of the com- 


own wells. 
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munity life, the buildings are less for- 
bidding and are always available for 
meetings of neighborhood clubs. How 
important their role is depends in large 
part on the personality of the branch li- 
brarian. She can be a real leader, can 
initiate community activities, and draw 
into them strong citizens, subdue warring 
factions. And by her intelligent enthusi- 
asm for books she can get her public to 
participate, mentally, in the movements 
of the day, in plans for the future. Such 
branch librarians are, of course, not com- 
mon, but a good sprinkling of them is to 
be found in the big city systems, and they 
serve the national war effort no less than 
the important looking men in city halls. 
What is said of the branch librarian ap- 
plies in less degree to her staff; as a rule 
it is she who strikes the chord, who waves 
the brand. 

Assembling, handling, and distribution 
to departments and branches of printed 
war materials vary in different library 
Rochester, N.Y., for instance, 
has a coordinator of defense material ; 
Baltimore has a central staff committee ; 
in Minneapolis one person in each de- 
partment is expected to keep track of all 
materials that fall within the scope of 


systems. 


his department, while a coordinator of 
services connects these efforts and acts as 
contact officer with civilian defense off- 
cials in the city. 
usually supplied from central with fugi- 
tive and document material, while they 
make their own selection of books. Trav- 
eling collections, or exhibits, of war books 


Branch libraries are 


and posters are circulated among the 
branches of Baltimore, Minneapolis, and 


other cities. Denver has a project called 
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“The Freedom We Defend,” through 
which certain outstanding books cop. | 
tributing to “intellectual defense” haye | 
been placed throughout the system, ac. | 
companied by wide distribution of a lig 
of them. Knoxville, Tennessee, has ex. | 
perimented with the free duplication of | 
certain books at every library outlet, | 
Because of the importance of branches | 
as morale centers, Denver is experiment- 
ing with a special collection of books 
carefully chosen and placed in one of its 
branches, books that include consumer 
education, health and medicine, hobbies 
and crafts, home management, resources 
and industry, conservation, and_ safety, 
Books on home recreation and books for 
recreational reading were also included, 
so that no field affecting morale would be 
left untouched. Circulation of these 
books is being watched and, if it indicates 
definite need for this type of material, 
similar collections will be placed in other 
branches. Branch shelves need special 
strengthening now, because transportation 
difficulties, not only keep patrons from 
many accustomed pleasure jaunts, but 
visiting libraries. 
Gradually reading is losing one of its 
traditional rivals, the automobile, but, to 
the extent that the family car brought 
patrons to the library, it was a friend of 
reading. So the situation is paradoxical. 
At any rate, libraries are recognizing the 
difficulty by opening branches, formerly 
closed, on Sunday, by extending charging 
periods from fourteen days to twenty- 
eight, by letting it be known that books 
may be returned by mail, and by suggest | 
ing that the “share your car” plan be | 
made to include an occasional library stop. 


often from central 
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The Use of Radio by a Profession 


W. W. BAUER 


Dr. Bauer, director of health education and radio programs of the American 
Medical Association, Chicago, and director of the radio program 
“Doctors at Work,” read his paper at the meeting of the Public 
Relations Committee on June 25. 


BELIEVE that a profession can readily 
| See radio as an educational service to 
the public, if the profession has as much 
to offer as have librarians. You will 
find, as the medical profession has found, 
that the radio industry is receptive to 
suggestions and more than liberal with 
time and cooperation. It is quite true 
that radio is expected to broadcast “‘in the 
public interest, convenience, and _neces- 
sity,” but the fact is that networks and 
independent stations extend their coopera- 
tion to legitimate educational broadcast- 
ing far beyond the limits of their 
obligations. All that is necessary to pro- 
cure liberal radio time for educational 
purposes is to have something to offer 
which warrants the time. 

Before considering the use of radio by 
a profession, we must have a clear idea 
of what radio is and of what it is not. 
The day has gone by when people will 
accept almost anything because it comes to 
them by radio. The “wonder of wire- 
less,” probably greater today than ever 
before with its many improvements, has, 
nevertheless, lost its appeal to the listener, 
who has become so accustomed to his 
radio that it is now commonplace in his 
sight. There are so many programs com- 
peting for public attention that we must 


have something really good, and in order 
to accomplish that we must understand 
our medium—radio. 

There are two designations which have 
been given to radio which seem to describe 
it best and most completely. First, it has 
been called the auditory billboard. Con- 
sider the place of the billboard in ad- 
vertising. It is used to keep the name 
of a product or a service constantly be- 
fore the public. It is probably difficult, 
if not impossible, to trace individual sales 
to billboard advertising and yet this form 
of advertising is an essential element in 
every successful sales campaign. Radio 
occupies a similar place, keeping the name 
of your organization and your service 
favorably before the public, even though 
it may be difficult to trace the actual bor- 
rowing of an individual book from your 
library directly to your radio program. 
Another designation which seems to be 
almost contradictory is that radio is a 
“doorknob to the nation’s living rooms.” 
In some ways I like this designation bet- 
ter, because it tells us something of the 
intimate, personal nature of radio com- 
munication. It reminds us that by radio 
we enter as guests into the nation’s living 
rooms and must mind our manners ac- 
cordingly. It explains why things which 
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may be published may not be suitable for 
radio. It emphasizes a very important 
fact, namely that while we may have 
multitudes of radio listeners, we seldom 
have radio listeners in multitudes; we 
have them by ones, twos, or at the most 
The 


organized 


in family groups around the radio. 


only exception is formally 
listening groups, of which most radio pro- 


grams have none. 


TECHNIQUE Is SPECIAL 


We must remember that because radio 
partakes of the character of an auditory 
billboard and at the same has entrée to 
the family circle, its technique is special. 
We must have a wide range of appeal 
and at the same time we must speak al- 
ways as if face to face with our listeners. 
Our 


oratorical. 


technique is conversational, not 
We seek the common interests 
of everyday life and if we can find out 
what the interests of our listeners are, we 
appeal directly to them. The American 
Medical Association has a large corre- 
spondence with lay inquirers about health 
questions, giving us an invaluable insight 
The 


librarian has a corresponding opportunity 


into the interests of our listeners. 


in the records of circulation which can be 
studied with a view to learning what are 
the interests of local readers. 

The more we recognize, in our use of 
radio, the fundamental principle of edu- 
cation, namely that learning grows out 
of the interests and the needs of the stu- 
dent, the more successful will be our radio 
programs. We, as physicians, may recog- 
nize the importance of heart disease and 
cancer and tuberculosis as leading causes 
of death and illness, but our listeners are 
more likely to be interested in warts and 
freckles and flat feet and falling hair and 


others of life’s little irritations. We must 
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give them first what they want and jf 
we are ingenious we will contrive at the 
same time to give them what they need, 
Colds are more common and more annoy- 
ing to the average person, though perhaps 
less dangerous, than pneumonia and in- 
Yet colds do lead to the more 
serious conditions and other contagious 


fluenza. 


diseases masquerade as colds, and so by 
using the common approach we can ar- 
rive at a degtination which we had in 
sight all the time but which our listeners 
never suspected until we were ready for 
them to do so. You, in your own field, 


must do likewise. 


THREE PRINCIPAL TECHNIQUES 


There are three principal radio tech- 
Each has its advantages and each 
We will use some- 


niques. 
has its disadvantages. 
times one, sometimes another, and some- 
times a combination, according to our 
purposes and our facilities. The simplest 
radio presentation in point of structure 
is the radio talk, which may last five, 
ten, or fifteen minutes—never longer. In 
the radio talk you can incorporate just 
one central idea. In a five-minute talk 
you can simply outline it and attract at- 
tention to it. In the ten-minute talk you 
can develop it more adequately. In 
fifteen minutes you may be able to discuss 
Merely because the 
uncomplicated, it 


it rather completely. 
talk is 


should not be regarded as essentially an 


structurally 


easy method and one which requires no 
This attitude is responsible 
for many unsatisfactory radio talks. A 
radio talk must be carefully prepared and 


preparation. 


carefully rehearsed, otherwise it 3% 
doomed to failure. 

The second method of radio presenta 
tion is the interview and its modifications. 


In its simplest form the interview 18 4 
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conversation between two people, one of 
whom is specially qualified in a particular 
field and from whom the other endeavors 
to draw information for the benefit of the 
radio audience. ‘loo often the interview 
as written by amateurs consists of short 
questions and lengthy, stilted answers. 
This is 


People do not converse in paragraphs, 


unnatural and _ unimpressive. 
often they do not even converse in sen- 
Neither does a 
conversation last long when it is com- 


tences, but use phrases. 


pletely one-sided, one person acting as a 
“stuffed-shirt’’ expert and the other as a 
deplorably 
docile “stooge.” 
a rapid-fire interchange of ideas and may 


ignorant and_ unnaturally 


Genuine conversation is 


at times approach argument; it is always 
improved by an element of humor. The 
radio interview should be natural and, 
strangely enough, it requires rehearsal to 
achieve this quality of naturalness. 


DRAMA 


The third principal form of radio pres- 
entation is the drama, which may range 
all the way from simple episodes with 
two or three characters, to the compli- 
cated and elaborate dramatic presentations 
which characterize the entertainment 
offerings of the major networks. The 
American Medical Association has adopted 
the dramatized form, which has been 
made possible for us by the wonder- 
ful cooperation of the National Broad- 
casting Company and its Central Division 
representatives, including Judith Waller, 
educational director ; William J. Murphy, 
continuity editor and our script writer; 
Martin Magner, our production direc- 
tor; and Joseph Gallicchio, our orchestra 
leader ; as well as the cast of actors, sound 
effects men, and engineers. Yet this pro- 
gram grew out of simple dramatizations 


first presented by the Racine Health De- 
partment, for which I wrote the scripts, 
Mrs. Bauer did the casting, directing, and 
some of the acting, and Radio Station 
WRJN furnished sound effects and re- 
corded music. The cast was drawn from 
the Horlick High School drama depart- 
ment and the Racine Woman’s Club. 
This simple program, without a budget, 
had the advantage which a network pro- 
gram can never achieve, namely local 
personal interests. I mention it to prove 
that you need not give up in despair at 
using drama merely because you have not 
the advantage of a generous budget and 
the cooperation of a major network. 

In making a choice among the methods 
of presentation, you must be guided by 
what is available to you. If you have a 
cooperative radio station, an interested 
Little Theatre group, and a staff member 
who can and will devote much time to 
preparation and rehearsals, you can use 
dramatization. If you have available a 
speaker with excellent radio personality, 
this may be your best choice or you may 
find that you will do better with inter- 
view. ‘The important point is that any 
form of presentation well done is better 
than any other form badly done. 


Rapio SPEAKERS 


Radio speakers, let me emphasize, are 
made and not born. It is true that the 
microphone deals more kindly with some 
voices than with others, but there is no 
such thing as a radio speaker ready-made. 
You have before you the examples of im- 
portant personages who have used the 
radio, some well, some indifferently, and 
some badly. Among the outstanding 
radio speakers I call to your attention is 
the President of the United States, whose 
voice, diction, phrasing, and presentation 
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in general, approach perfection. Win- 
ston Churchill is another. An excellent 
medical speaker on the radio was Dr. 
Howard Haggard, of Yale, whose “Dev- 
ils, Drugs, and Doctors” broadcasts are 
historic. On the other hand, Herbert 
Hoover and Wendell Willkie both used 
the radio very badly at first, but both, as 
a result of instruction and hard work, 
have become, not only acceptable, but 
good radio speakers. Alfred E. Smith 
never learned to broadcast really well. 
It is fine to have a pleasing radio voice 
and a natural radio personality, but these 
must be developed by constant work and 
constant study. 

As for radio materials, the medical pro- 
fession is fortunate in that it has available 
the fascinating drama of medical history, 
the struggle of man’s fight to live, to 
overcome his environment, to prolong his 
life, and to live with greater satisfaction. 
But the librarian has no lack of material 
for radio. On the shelves of your library 
stand volume after volume of history, 
drama, poetry, romance, literature, travel, 
science, politics, controversy—all the ma- 
terials out of which drama and human 
interest are built. You can make a very 
good radio program, if you have a good 
reader, by simply reading instalments of 
interesting books after the manner of 


Radio Station WMBI of the Moody 


Bible Institute, which has popularized 
Bible stories for adults and children as 
well as religious novels through the pleas- 
ing voice and reading technique of one 
of its radio station staff. You can re. 
view books. You can dramatize excerpts 
from them. You can conduct quiz pro- 
grams which will cover the whole wide 
range of human knowledge. I can think 
of no happier assignment than that of 
dramatizing the public library by radio, 
especially in these modern days when the 
library has ceased to be a place where 
books are kept and has become a place 
where books return only to be sent out 
again on their missions of entertainment, 
education, and human advancement. 


A LauGH, A TEAR, AND AN IDEA 


Finally, in preparing your radio ma- 
terial, let me suggest to you that you do 
not be too solemn about it. There is 
place in your radio programs for straight- 
forward, informative matter, but there 
is also place for appeal to the emotions; 
in fact, a radio program without emo 
tional appeal is dead. In dealing with 
emotions let us not forget that laughter 
and tears may be very close together, 
For that reason I suggest to you this 
formula for a successful radio program? 
it should contain a laugh, a tear, and an 
idea. 


























One of Ours 


0 THE YOUTH of the land this building 
T: dedicated that they may delve deep 
into the wisdom of the ages and consecrate 
themselves to the search of truth and 
knowledge. 


This inscription was carved over the 
entrance to the library of the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines. To most of 
us who read a story in the New York 
Times of July 17 there was an ominous 
though familiar ring. Colonel Carlos P. 
Romulo, aide-de-camp to General Doug- 
las MacArthur, and in New York on a 
mission for the general, reported that 
“Following closely the Nazi pattern of 
attempting to destroy democracy through 
the youth of conquered countries, the 
Japanese have burned the library of the 


University of the Philippines.” Colonel 
Romulo said that “the principle behind the 
burning of the library was for the Japani- 
zation of the Philippine Islands, wherein 
they hope to begin with the youth as have 
the Nazis.” ‘The main target he said was 
the destruction of all books having any 
reference to democracy, the United States, 
Great Britain, or Anglo-Saxon culture. 
The library of the University of the 
Philippines has been a member of the 
American Library Association since 1925. 
The librarian, Gabriel A. Bernardo, is 
known to many librarians in this country. 
One holds the memory of General Mac- 
Arthur’s promise that he will return to 
the Philippines! 
C. M. B. 


LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES 
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On to Victory with the Victory 
Book Campaign 


JOHN M. CONNOR 


The director of the Victory Book Campaign reports on its progress 
and future program. 


UR FIGHTING FORCES grow larger and 

larger with each new day and the 
need for good books, collected by the 
Victory Book Campaign to augment the 
regular library services of the Army and 
Navy to these men, will continue. This 
was the attitude expressed by the military 
officials responsible for library service to 
our soldiers, sailors, and marines at a 
recent meeting of the V.B.C. Board of 
Directors. As a result of this viewpoint 
and the very evident need for more and 
more good books as indicated by the rate 
of present and future demands reported, 
the American Library Association and its 
two sponsoring partners, the United Serv- 
ice Organizations and the American Red 
Cross, on the recommendations of the 
board have agreed to continue their sup- 
port of the V.B.C. 

Our original goal of 10,000,000 books 
has been reached and exceeded, with the 
current gross total of books collected 
numbering 10,247,760. This large num- 
ber of books, more than the total books 
in the public libraries of the five largest 
cities of the country, were collected at a 
cost of a little less than one half cent per 
book. Of the books distributed to date, 
the unit cost is in the vicinity of two fifths 
of a cent. Such success is a tribute and 
credit to the various local communities, to 


the many librarians and their volunteer 
assistants, to the great generosity of large 
and small commercial trucking operators, 
and to all the national and local organiza- 
tions and agencies who have given and are 
continuing to give unselfishly of their time 
and efforts in the attainment of these fine 
results. 

Nine national organizations have been 
represented on the advisory committee for 
the purpose of spreading publicity among 
their members and inviting their members 
to contribute workers to the local book 
campaign committees. These organiza- 
tions are: American Merchant Marine 
Library Association; Boy Scouts of 
America; Camp Fire Girls, Inc. ; Catholic 
Library Association; Girl Scouts, Inc.; 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers; National Recreation Association; 
Special Libraries Association. Work 
Projects Administration, Library Service 
Division of the U. S. Office of Education, 
women’s clubs, chambers of commerce, the 
press associations and newspapers, radio 
stations and networks, business men’s 
groups, fraternal organizations, veterans 
groups, and church societies have also 
been extremely helpful and active. 

The V.B.C. board consists of Paul B. 
Badger, chairman, John F. Hickey and 
Ray Johns representing the U.S.O., Wil 
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liam S$. Hepner and Jack Thornton of 
the American Red Cross, and Franklin 
F. Hopper, Paul North Rice, and Clar- 
ence E. Sherman of the A.L.A. 

The books sorted as suitable have been 
and are continuing to be distributed to 
the Army, both in domestic camps and 
overseas, to the Navy, to Marine barracks, 
to the U.S.O. clubs and units, and to the 
American Merchant Marine Library As- 
sociation. Up to now the material 
distributed has been predominantly fiction 
and nonfiction of a general and recrea- 
tional nature, while the quantity of 
technical books, much in demand by our 
fighting men, has been very light. One 
military official has been quoted as calling 
the present war “a war of promotion 
examinations.” Our present soldiers, 
sailors, and marines are an ambitious 
group of men and their interest and need 
for books to improve their efficiency 
persists. With this evident need on the 
one hand and on the other hand the 
expressed willingness of the American 
people to give books and continue giving 
them, as indicated in this great volume 
of contributions, the necessity for the 
Victory Book Campaign to continue to 
serve so long as this need and desire 
prevails, is all too apparent. 

Another intensive drive similar to the 
one conducted after January 12 of this 
year will not be held, unless the need for 
such an effort becomes imperative. We 
will, instead, endeavor to stimulate a 
steady and constant flow of book gifts 
from the American people, through the 
issuance of regular monthly news releases 
to the press, periodical spots on radio pro- 
grams, the distribution of solicitation 
circulars to all library patrons, the dedica- 
tion of certain months to book requests for 
specific branches of the service, and any 


other devices as may be judged useful to 
attain the desired results. 

General satisfaction with the practical 
results of the campaign to date has been 
expressed by the Army and Navy library 
authorities. ‘They have pointed out to us, 
however, that on the basis of reports 
received from the various Army corps area 
headquarters and the offices of Naval 
commands, certain reading material sent 
to them was unsuitable and certain other 
types of books of a very desirable nature 
have not been received in sufficient 
quantity to be really effective. This un- 
evenness was to be expected. ‘The large 
volume of books received and our inability 
to foresee the needs and preferences of our 
service men made for a somewhat diverse 
and unstandardized sorting criterion. 
The experience of the past several months 
should serve us in good stead in improving 
the quality of a job which in general has 
already been performed on a high plane. 
The following redefinition of quality and 
kinds of books desired by our fighting men 
should be used as a guide in our future 
efforts to sort out and report to V.B.C. 
headquarters as available for distribution 
only the most desirable material. After 
the Army and Navy library supervisors 
have revised this statement on the basis of 
their direct experience and others have 
contributed advices to assure quality per- 
formance, it will be printed and dis- 
tributed to the V.B.C. workers all over 
the country. 


Kinps oF Books DEsIRED 


Conferences held with the Army and 
Navy Special Services officers responsible 
for library service indicate their preference 
for the following kinds of books: 

1) The current best sellers ( Book-of- 
the-Month, Literary Guild, and other 
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book club selections) and the more re- 
cently published (1930 to date) popular 
fiction and popular nonfiction, in good 
physical condition. 

2) Adventure and westerns, detective 
and mystery fiction, in good physical 
condition. (These are described by 
camp librarians and others as the two 
types of books most sought and most read 
by the men.) 

3) Technical books published 
1935 in the fields of mathematics (not ele- 
mentary arithmetic), machine mechanics 
and design, electricity, radio, photography, 
meteorology, 


since 


aeronautics, navigation, 
chemistry, physics, shop mechanics, mili- 
tary science, mechanical drawing, archi- 
tecture, etc. 

4) Funny books—books of 
humorous stories, anecdotes, cartoons, and 
group games in good physical condition. 

5) Pocket Books and other small-sized 
editions of popular titles. 


jokes, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


On the basis of criticisms and sugges- 
tions received at the V.B.C. headquarters 
office, the following recommendations are 
deemed advisable: 

1) Report as suitable for the armed 
forces only books in first-class physical 
condition. Don’t include any books badly 
worn, soiled, or mended unless the re- 
pairing has restored the books to their 
original condition. 

2) Don’t include among books suitable 
for men in service any books, the use of 
which is primarily intended for children 
or women. Remove all juvenile books (in- 
cluding Tom Swift, Rover Boys, Boy 
Scouts, etc.) and women’s love stories 
(authors such as Ethel M. Dell, Alice 
Grant Rosman, Kathleen Norris, Faith 
Baldwin, Elinor Glyn, Temple Bailey, 
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Emily Loring, Ursula Parrott, etc.) 

3) Of the grade and high school text- 
book material include only mathematics 
books (algebra, plane, solid, and spherical 
geometry, trigonometry, and calculus), 
language books readers (French, 
Spanish, German, and Italian), and lan- 
gauge dictionaries, including English. 
Up-to-date textbooks (published during 
the last five years), especially in the fields 
of physics, chemistry, meteorology, science, 


and 


etc., are also generally desirable. 

4) Eliminate all biographies of little- 
known people, poetry of little-known 
authors, and in general the erudite type of 
university thesis and research nonfiction. 
( Degree of reading interest by our military 
forces does not justify the inclusion of this 
type of material. ) 

5) Exclude in general certain authors 
that were popular thirty, forty, and fifty 
years ago (examples—F. Marion Craw- 
ford, Archibald Marshall, Bulwer-Lytton, 
etc.) since our earlier efforts already have 
very adequately supplied quantities of such 
material. 

In general, consider the appeal that a 
given book makes, in terms of a man’s 
interest. Ask the question: Is this a 
book which a man would find interesting 
and would thoroughly enjoy? If in 
doubt, ask a man how a certain book in 
question appeals to him. 

Think also only in terms of the best, 
up-to-date fiction, nonfiction, and _tech- 
nical material in good new physical condi- 
tion, as described above. 

Our men are giving us their best. We 
cannot afford to do anything less than 
our best for them. Let’s give them also 
along with their “bacon, beans, and 
bullets” good books to make their hours 
of recreation and relaxation more enjoy- 
able and refreshing. 




















The Diffusion of Knowledge: 


A Memorandum 


JOHN CHANCELLOR 


This memorandum, prepared for the Executive Board and members of the 
Adult Education Board by the former A.L.A. Adult Education Spe- 
cialist, has been given wider circulation on the recommendation of 


the Adult Education Board. 


HE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY has 
: the Adult Education Board 
through its chairman what would be the 
wisest future use of the funds we have 
been spending on adult education and what 
general plan for A.L.A. adult education 
effort it would recommend if it is to be 
continued. 

I have asked and been granted the 
privilege of commenting on these ques- 
tions. My suggestions are completely tied 
up with general A.L.A. objectives as well 
as those of adult education and are based 
on certain premises which will have to be 
stated first if their intent is to be fully 
understood. 

1. It seems to be beyond controversy 
that libraries, particularly public libraries, 
have a great obligation to help diffuse the 
knowledge and build the intelligence in 
people which is necessary if our common 
life is to progress beyond the tragic state 
of insecurity, inefficiency, and ruthless 
competition which is so apparent today. 

I believe that the urgency of this task 
transcends every other duty today, es- 
pecially for an institution committed to 
the popular distribution of print, some of 


which throws the light and furnishes the 
essential knowledge that people need to 
solve the increasingly serious problems of 
their individual and common life. I do 
not believe—and most other people also 
do not believe—that merely “winning the 
war” will discharge this overhanging 
problem which was with us before the 
war, will be with us after the war re- 
gardless of who wins, and of which the 
war itself is one consequence. 

I do not believe that librarians will ever 
be able to make a strong case for the in- 
dispensability of their function to the war 
effort. Their primary function of diffus- 
ing knowledge is obviously important to 
social reconstruction. However, I feel 
certain that to the degree they neglect the 
latter job in order to pursue the more ap- 
parent and spectacular former course, they 
will lose in ultimate public respect and 
support. In wartime it is easy in the 
midst of the elation of being busy on what 
seem to be emergency matters, to entirely 
lose sight of the obligation to solve the 
underlying difficulties and to respect the 
need to build to the future. I do not mean 
to suggest that the A.L.A. or libraries in 
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recent months have entirely neglected this 
harder, less glorious, and more uncertain 
and perplexing task, but I do believe the 
balance has been heavier on the side of 
trying to do the things we are less fitted 
to do and toward which even our greatest 
effort can make only a very slight and 
secondary contribution. 

2. I believe that so far the contribu- 
tion of libraries to this objective of a more 
enlightened life for the individual and for 
society as a whole, is very, very slight. 
We can get some approximate notion of 
our public library effectiveness if we con- 
sider that only about a third of the na- 
tional population has library 
service; that only about a third of the 
population of such communities uses the 
libraries they have; that about 85 per cent 
of these users are in search of either en- 
tertainment reading or help on their job 
(or their studies, in the case of students). 
Somewhere in the remaining small frac- 


cc ” 
good 


tion are those who are reading along lines 
that may help some to make human rela- 
tions in the home, the community, the 
world, run a little more sensibly. I know, 
of course, that libraries cannot take full 


blame for this. 


CoNcEPTION Too NARROW 


3. I am coming to believe that the 
conception of adult education service held 
in the past by the A.L.A. and library ad- 
ministrators and workers has been too 
narrow. Quite accidentally, perhaps, we 
have fallen into the way of thinking of 
adult education as a special technique or 
I think 
now that President Brown is right: what 
we need is an educational objective per- 


a special type of library service. 


meating, perhaps dominating, all library 
service—to children, to school and college 
students, to unmatriculated adults—not a 


compartmentalized concept of adult edy. 
cation alone. In other words, both the 
A.L.A. and the local library need re. 
orientation toward education in their total 
policy ; education, not in the old academic 
sense, but in the sense of bending our 
major energies toward services that will 
help the masses to learn more about them- 
selves as individual human animals, about 
their material environments and how to 
put them under rational control, and 
about rectifying their relations to others 
so that life on this planet can at least 
begin to emerge from the haphazard, an- 
archic, immature state so terrifyingly evi- 
dent today. This kind of an educational 
job can not be done without a complete 
rebuilding of our past notions and specifi- 
cations on materials, personnel, methods, 
and attitudes. It is dodging the issue to 
say that people do not want such educa- 
tional services. “They cannot want what 
they do not know about and they cannot 
know and seriously value education until 
it is redirected toward genuinely useful 
ends and they begin to see its real accom- 
plishments in the lives of their fellows. 
The library, of course, is only one 
It cannot do the whole 
Many of 


agency concerned. 
job alone but it can do a part. 
the requirements for the job are directly 
in line with what a public institution for 
the distribution of print can do. In my 
own thinking on these problems I have 
reached the point of absolute certainty in 
believing that if libraries and other pur- 
ported educational and public service in- 
stitutions do not begin promptly to give 
practical help on these basic problems of 
living so that the man on the street as 
well as the so-called leaders gratefully 
recognize real value received, libraries 
(and other similar institutions) will more 
and more recede into the background, the 
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educational functions will be assumed by 
some totally different kind of agency, and 
no super-salesmanship will be able to save 
their ultimate eclipse. 
ingly extravagant statement after much 
thought and without fear of being proved 
wrong by the course of events. 


I risk that seem- 


PoLicy AND OBJECTIVES REVISED 


4. Finally, therefore, it seems to me 
that the policy and objectives of the 
A.L.A. must be fundamentally revised. 
We should put every project, every ap- 
propriation, every activity, under a rigor- 
ously honest x-ray and answer whether it 
is likely to be directly useful in helping 
libraries to become the kind of institution 
that will really help a significant number 
of ordinary people to a better life. In 
other words, our primary objective must 
be to improve the opportunity for print 
to do the greatly needed job of rebuilding 
society, not just improving libraries per 
se or enhancing the prestige of libraries 
or of the A.L.A., but improving reading 
service at the level of the average citizen. 
Our point of view must be reversed—we 
must try to look at libraries and librarian- 
ship from the position of the people who 
need the help that printed information 
can give. 

One large part of this effort is mainly 
directed at other professional groups who 
hold similarly self-centered motives. We 
have done this on the theory that these 
leaders would stimulate library use in 
their organizations and clienteles on a 
nationwide scale. My observation is that 
many of these contacts and conferences 
involve people who have little influence at 
the rank and file levels of society, that 
most of it has had negligible results in 
increasing either library patronage or ap- 
preciation in the local communities, and 


that from the point of view of value re- 
ceived in library service it has been very 
expensive. 

Another large part of this kind of ef- 
fort is directed at government. Certainly 
some of this must always be necessary but 
it seems to me that much of it is as un- 
productive—in the sense I have used the 
word above—as the effort to establish li- 
brarianship and the A.L.A. in the con- 
sciousness of professional leaders. If each 
of these “contacts” is analyzed from the 
point of view of what it has done ulti- 
mately to better the situation from the 
consumer point of view, I cannot escape 
the conclusion that its yield is negligible 
There is 
something to be said for a long-time pro- 
gram of building consciousness of libra- 
ries in the minds of people in influential 
position but I believe its value has been 
grossly overestimated. 


in the great majority of cases. 


SERVICES TO SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


Therefore, the politic thing for the fu- 
ture—to say nothing of its being a more 
sincere policy—is to direct our energies 
and our funds to building libraries whose 
services speak for themselves so loudly 
that it is unnecessary for us to praise or 
defend. When libraries are really worth 
something to the lives of enough people 
we will no longer have to ask for con- 
sideration, remind that we have been 
omitted from this plan and that, beg for 
subsistence funds, or seek favors and sub- 
sidies of government and foundations. I 
have often thought that if we librarians 
got Federal aid tomorrow we would be 
unprepared with a plan to utilize it in- 
telligently, that we would spend it for 
more of what we already have, and that 
the net returns in education and enlight- 
enment would not be in proportion. 
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Hence, it seems to me that the funds 
and the effort that have been allotted not 
only to adult education in the Public Li- 
brary Division but much that has been 
allotted to many other projects and activi- 
ties of the Association should be diverted 
to improving the methods, the resources, 
the personnel, the fundamental educa- 
tional value, and the general quality of 
service rendered by the average local li- 
brary so that there will henceforth be no 
question of whether the library has a place 
in a new world. The job of jobs for the 
A.L.A. is to make libraries strong in 
themselves, self-reliant, to a degree self- 
sufficient. They are weakened by en- 
couraging them to look to Federal 
government or any other remote national 
leadership for their initiative or by im- 
plying that appropriations must be in- 
creased before they will try to progress. 
It is the librarians and their professional 
organization who must begin the break- 
ing of this vicious circle of small appro- 
priation, poor service, and resultant small 
appropriation. 

This tendency for self-sufficiency is the 
healthiest sign in the day’s developments: 
we see it in the local cooperative societies, 
in the emergence of genuinely democratic 
councils for improving the whole of life 
in the local community, in the new self- 
sufficient agriculture, as opposed to the old 
cash-crop agriculture, which even the ag- 
ricultural experts of the government are 
advocating now. It is in this general 
direction that the following suggestions 
for specific activity in libraries and the 


A.L.A. are aimed. 


SPECIFIC JOBS 


The following are a few of the specific 
jobs we might now turn our attention to: 
1. Specifications for Library Personnel. 


Personnel is the main determinant of the 
quality of library service. I would like to 
see the Association employ an authority 
on personnel management, not only in in- 
dustry and business, but also in educa. 
tional and public service organizations, to 
study the personnel situation in libraries 
long enough to prepare for us: 


(a) A list of weak spots 

(b) Specific suggestions on aptitude and 
other testing and selection procedures which 
could be applied to recruiting the type of 
people needed to develop the kind of edu- 
cational library service sketched in earlier 
paragraphs 

(c) Suggestions on whether the present 
type of training is the best for producing 
the kind of personnel needed 

(d) Suggestions on personnel manage- 
ment, promotion, representation, and other 
problems in the organizational scheme of the 
library. 


This would not be the vague, non- 
committal, guarded, “quick-look”’ study 
composed mainly of opinion and generali- 
zation which others would have to trans- 
late into practical procedures. The expert 
would be asked to prepare a study which 
would be also a manual of procedure, 
dealing with the important, specific prac- 
tical steps and procedures. ‘Two or three 
very carefully chosen experienced librar- 
ians should work with the personnel ex- 
pert to give him needed information and 
suggestion which his background of ex- 
perience might lack. But the practice of 
employing librarians to survey libraries 
or to merely gather stories of more oF 
less novel procedures in existing libraries 
does very little to raise the level. We 
need suggestions, not from just any “ex- 
pert,” but from someone who has thought 
far beyond the best of us, someone who 
is at once a thorough student and prac 
titioner in modern personnel administra 
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tion, who brings a fresh consumer point 
of view, and who fully understands the 
ultimate objective of the library becom- 
ing a significant factor in a new demo- 
cratic, rational society. Ordway Tead’s 
New Adventures in illus- 
trates perfectly the type of perspective 
needed. 

2. Evaluation of Reading Materials for 


Democracy 


Informal Education, Librarians have not 
yet achieved the type of evaluative book 
note which is needed to enable them to 
advise readers with serious purposes to 
any degree of accuracy. The research at 
Columbia University and the University 
of Chicago on readability in recent years 
now makes it possible to produce an evalu- 
ation which in about five hundred words 
can indicate for what type of reader (in 
terms of his interests, his background, his 
reading ability as scaled by the popular 
magazines he reads) a book is best suited, 
something of its reliability in content, its 
important omissions, its logical clarity, 
vocabulary, etc. Miriam D. Tompkins, 
Columbia University School of Library 
Service, New York City, has proposed a 
rating service to supply libraries with 
evaluations on the several hundred books 
on serious subjects most used in informal 
education and the current books of this 
type as they come out. I can think of 
few things that would help more to lift 
readers’ advisory and other educational 
services of libraries out of the amateur 
stage and make them respected as educa- 
tional services, 

3. Prescriptions for Needed Reading 
Materials. The right of libraries to serious 
consideration as popular educational insti- 
tutions cannot be upheld as long as they 
exert no control whatever on the kind of 
printed matter produced for them to dis- 
tribute. The situation is analagous to one 





in which the doctors tried to practice with 
just those remedies that manufacturing 
chemists chose to produce. Even the drug 
store sells some preparations compounded 
to its own specifications. A large part 
of the great advance resulting from the 
agricultural extension service is due to 
the fact that it has produced printed ma- 
terials suited to its exact needs—technical 
bulletins shaped to the comprehension and 
needs of research people in the field and 
farmers’ bulletins for the most part well 
adapted to the needs and comprehension‘ 
of the practicing farmer. There is an op- 
portunity for the A.L.A. to establish a 
service to write prescriptions not only for 
pamphlets and books but perhaps nonprint 
materials also. In some ways it would be 
a more difficult and in others a less diffi- 
cult task than the one that confronted the 
early agricultural extension departments. 

4. Prescriptions for Public Relations. 
It seems to me that our library and Asso- 
ciation publicity has very largely imitated 
the unintelligent practices of commercial 
advertising. We have tried to put an at- 
tracive dress on ourselves and our wares 
and sell them as they were. We have not 
hesitated to brag under thin disguise and 
to show pride in public. A more rational 
procedure would be to try to discover 
what the majority of people really need 
and want, in terms of everyday problems 
in the home, on the job, within the psycho- 
logical and personal realm of the indi- 
vidual, and to attempt to.meet these needs 
in a way acceptable to various types of 
people. Then advertising becomes a 
simple announcement that we have what 
they want. 

I should like to see a good share of 
A.L.A. funds diverted to employing a 
social psychologist to do a similar job to 
that suggested for the personne! investi- 
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gator but in the field of relations to the 
public rather than to the personnel. He 
should produce a practical manual of sug- 
gestions on the appearance and location 
of the building, the internal arrangements, 
the routines, the staff relations with the 
public in the building, contacts with 
groups and individuals outside the build- 
ing, on ordinary advertising and announc- 
ing of the reading opportunity on display, 
and other related topics. We need to 
know not how to cajole and coax and fool 
the public into patronage. We need to 
know what the genuine needs of the pub- 
lic are (needs oftentimes which the public 
is not articulate about or conscious of) 
and how to fulfill them in a genuine spirit 
of service. The goal is not large patron- 
age but a public genuinely helped to better 
and more satisfying life. 

5. Economical Business Methods for 
Libraries. The librarian of the St. Paul 
Public Library, Miss Perrie Jones, has 
suggested that the A.L.A. employ a spe- 
cialist to survey library business routines 
—much in the manner and to the same 
purpose as the personnel and public re- 
lations studies suggested above—to see if 
there are not serious and unnecessary leak- 
ages of effort, time, and funds because of 
old or inefficient business methods. Per- 
haps every library of size needs a business 
manager as well as a personnel specialist 
and a public relations specialist, but until 
such positions are created perhaps a gen- 
eral repqrt and manual of economical 
practice for the average library will bridge 
the gap. 

6. Libraries Where There Are None. 
It seems to me that the Association should 
make a more direct and determined at- 
tack on having libraries established in 
those areas where there is no library serv- 
ice. This should be done through and 


with the cooperation of the state library 
agency. I believe that the A.L.A. should 
have several regional field agents to dp 
two things— 

First, to visit groups or interested individy. 
als in communities and areas where ther 


is inadequate or no library service, suggest | 


the establishment of a library, and give the 
necessary information on costs and how ty 
Start. 


Second, to visit established libraries and be 
able to give technical advice and suggestion 
on policy and procedure that the local |i. 
brarian may want. Personality is, of course, 
a number one requisite in such field work 
ers. These traveling agent methods are 
used successfully and felt to be essential in 
other fields and businesses. The present 
long-range methods of promoting library ex. 
tension do not seem to me to be producing 
results fast enough. 

In a memorandum on standards for 
postwar planning on library adult educa- 
tion I have analyzed the requisites for 
a truly educational service by libraries in- 
cluding the need for a library educational 
worker for every twenty thousand pop 
lation roughly and for other specialists 
on the library staff of larger cities. The 
A.L.A. should divert the largest possible 
part of the funds it now spends on travel 
to provide the field workers needed to 
help libraries achieve such a basic library 
educational structure. 

7. Professional Aids at a Price That 
Everyone Can Afford. Paralleling this 
need for personal visitation and advice 
there is an equal need to make the profes 
sional publications of the A.L.A. mort 
easily and cheaply available so that they 
can do the good they are intended to do. 
Prices are now prohibitive to far too many 
libraries and librarians. If the primary 
objectives of the A.L.A. are better library 
service and more books for more people a 
the least cost, it should not require its 
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publications to be self-supporting any 
more than it should require payment for 
every visit of an adviser it gives to a li- 
brary or another professional organization 
or a government office or an influential 
individual or for any piece of advice it 
gives by mail. Much of the material 
should be free and the larger items should 
sell for not more than manufacturing cost. 
I have yet to see anything resembling 
proof of the often-repeated assertion that 
people do not appreciate what they do not 
have to pay for. Appreciation is based on 
value received or service rendered and 
seldom on such incidental things as cost. 
Publications can fill in the gaps that the 
other services of the Association leave. 

Furthermore there should be more 
“how-to-do-it” publications of a_ brief, 
simple character, addressed to the un- 
trained librarian in small communities and 
to the many others who find no meat in 
much of today’s professional literature, 
which too often imitates the austere tones 
and phrases of higher learning to cover 
very commonplace observations. There 
is need to write practically, simply, briefly, 
and to go unpretentiously and directly to 
the problems that worry the people in 
smaller posts. There is absolutely nothing 
to be ashamed of in the writing and pub- 
lishing of primers. They are as essential 
in any sphere as the scholar’s treatise. 
These are emergency days and there are 
essential grass-roots jobs to be done as well 
as spectacular jobs and if our intent is 
real service we should glory in the one as 
much as in the other. 

These comments should apply to the 
Bulletin as well as to single publications. 
Its sole criteria should be helpfulness and 
meat. 

8. 4 Community Center for Informal 
Education. ‘There is no public agency for 


the informal education of the millions of 
unmatriculated citizens comparable to the 
public school or college in its undivided 
attention to its clientele. I have men- 
tioned earlier the reasons to believe that 
the public library’s contribution is negli- 
gible in size and have detailed in the 
before-mentioned statement for the Post- 
war Planning Committee the trivially 
small number touched by the other so- 
called adult education agencies. 

There is need for an informal institu- 
tion in each community that stands always 
ready to help any individual any time to 
the information, advice, or experience 
which will solve his dilemmas or show 
him a more satisfying way of life or a new 
skill. - It should serve by providing con- 
sultation, self-education through reading, 
group education through classes, study 
circles, visual aids, or even laboratory ex- 
perimentation. It should have a quality 
personnel that surpasses that of the li- 
brary or the high school. It should work 
outside its walls as well as inside and 
work interchangeably with all media and 
methods that are adapted to the varying 
jobs it has to do. The better modern pub- 
lic library is the nearest approach to this 
much-needed institution and should begin 
to evolve in that direction. I have for 
several years been working on an outline 
sketch of such an institution but the As- 
sociation can help more directly toward 
the realization of such an institution per- 
haps by calling on various specialists to 
draw detailed plans and procedures of 
each phase of the service—such as consul- 
tation and guidance, educational films and 
other visual methods of learning, group 
work and discussion, etc.—and providing 
money to make possible experimentation 
in some degree. 

All of these suggestions are founded on 
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the belief that the A.L.A. can be of 
greater service to librarianship and to the 
nation by building quality library service 
throughout the country; that to do this 
it should provide libraries with more help 
and simple instruction on its everyday 
procedures and practical problems free or 
at very small cost; that the best national 
statesmanship or salesmanship will avail 
little as long as libraries are so inconse- 
quential in their effect on the lives of the 
people they are intended to serve. 

To again become genuinely useful to 
libraries and library patrons many present 
activities of the Association must give 
way. We have mainly spent, it seems to 
me, on things which can benefit libraries 
only indirectly and I doubt that many of 
these indirect benefits have justified the 
costs. 

There are, however, certain major ex- 
periments, studies, “engineering” jobs 
much needed by libraries which no one 
of them alone can set up and accomplish 
for itself and these, it seems to me, are 
especially the functions for the A.L.A. 
Some of the specific jobs suggested on 


earlier pages are of this character and 
All such 
things should, however, be constantly 
checked against the bench mark, “does 
this contribute directly to the improve. 
ment of library service?” 


there are perhaps many more. 


This constant 
check is necessary because it is easy for 
a professional organization, or a person, 
released from the narrowing, annoying 
demands of mere maintenance work to 
become over-occupied with incidentals and 
indulgences along the way and to forget 
to make real progress toward original 
and primary objectives. 

I hope my intent to make only con- 
structive criticism is apparent, in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. Also, I realize that | 
have been party to many of the types of 
promotions and activities which now seem 
to me not worth their cost. I make these 
observations certainly with no pretense of 
superior wisdom but merely as observa- 
tions of one who is now in a position to 
look back and comment, for whatever 
value that comment may seem to have, for 
those who determine the policies of the 
Association. 
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A Community Analysis of the Need 


for War Information Centers 


ROBERT A. LUKE 


A state-wide project of community organization in the war period is described 
by the supervisor of W.P.A. state-wide library projects of Colorado. 


HE CoLoRADO COUNCIL FOR Dk- 
ll working through its commit- 
tee on public information and education, 
has embarked on a program of commu- 
nity consultation designed to give guid- 
ance and assistance to the many home front 
war activities being currently undertaken. 
Recognized as an integral part of the com- 
munity wartime program is the establish- 
ment of war information centers. 

The initial work of the committee was 
the sponsorship of a series of community 
planning conferences held during April 
and May in twenty-eight regional centers 
of the state. Although the conferences 
were termed “Victory Rallies” a careful 
effort was made to avoid drum-beating and 
nothing in the organization or conduct of 
the conferences could possibly be conceived 
as engendering a false patriotic emotional- 
ism. Rather, the rallies were an earnest 
and sincere discussion by community lead- 
ers of the implications of the war upon 
the economic and social life of the in- 
dividual in town and county. 

Clifford Houston, dean of the Extension 
Division of the University of Colorado and 
chairman of the committee on public in- 
formation and education, designated four 
individuals to lead and participate in the 
rallies. The background and experience 


of each varied widely and their duties were 
to act as consultants for special problems. 
A professor of Oriental history and a long- 
time resident of China and Japan, a pro- 
fessor of rural sociology and a resident in 
Germany during the years of Hitler’s rise 
to power, a professor of public speaking 
with extensive experience in organizing 
and conducting public forums, and a li- 
brarian with state-wide library experience, 
made up the victory rally staff. 
Although there were numerous varia- 
tions, the typical rally consisted of three 
scheduled meetings, one in the forenoon, 
one in the afternoon, and the final meeting 
in the evening. The daytime meetings 
were delegate assemblies attended by two 
representatives from each organization in 
the town and the surrounding region. At 
the first session three informal talks were 
given for the purpose of providing a mo- 
tivation and a basis of discussion for the 
afternoon meeting. The subject matter of 
the three talks covered the local economic 
and social adjustments under way and in 
prospect as a result of the war, the re- 
sponsibilities of the individual to be in- 
telligently informed, and a statement of 
the emergency activities that have already 
been undertaken by Colorado communities 
as their part in the winning of the war. 
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At the afternoon session, the delegate as- 
sembly, usually numbering between sev- 
enty-five and one hundred representatives, 
convened into four arbitrarily divided dis- 
cussion groups. Each group followed the 
same discussion pattern. An inventory of 
the war activities of the region was made, 
problems arising from the pursuance of 
these efforts were examined, and sugges- 
tions were drawn for any new activities 
that should be undertaken, of methods for 
relieving any of the problems uncovered, 
and for any reorganization or conversion 
of community activities that seemed de- 
sirable. After the conference discussion 
each of the small groups met together again 
in general session, heard the reports of 
each of the individual discussion groups, 
and took formal action on the recom- 
mendations the delegate assembly wished 
to present to local or county defense coun- 
cils, 


THE EVENING MEETING 


At the evening meeting, open to the 
public and drawing attendances numbering 
between 250 and 700 people, an hour’s 
talk was given outlining some of the broad- 
er aspects of the war in the Pacific. The 
speaker commented specifically upon the 
extent and nature of Japan’s military vic- 
tories, the reasons for her current successes, 
indicated some of the possible lines of mili- 
tary activity that might next be expected, 
and demonstrated with frequent example 
the relation between an uninformed nation 
and a militarily unprepared nation. The 
lecture was followed by an open forum 
period and, when requested, a summariza- 
tion of the recommendations made by the 
delegate assembly at the afternoon meet- 
ing. 

On the following day provision was 
made for conferences by the members of 


the victory rally staff with individuals o 
with the functional groups falling within 
the interest and experience of each. Many 
times the representatives of defense coup. 
cils, library boards, agricultural planning 
boards, and war boards used the occasion 
of these supplementary conferences as q 
time for planning a redirection of their 
activities compatible with the suggestions 
given in the meeting of the day preceding, 
After sixteen of the regional conferences 
had been held, the members of the victory 
rally staff made an evaluation of the ef- 
ficiency of each of the sixteen communities 
in promoting war activities. Efficiency, as 
used for the evaluation, was defined as 
recognition of problems, establishment of 
organizations with effective personnel, and 
the development and initiation of a pro- 
gram. The three general groups of war 
activities measured were civilian protection 
activities, volunteer classes such as nutri- 
tion, home nursing, and first aid, and 
general community-wide education and in- 
formation. The data needed to form a 
basis for the scoring of separate activities 
was voluntarily contributed during the 
time of the group discussions or in sub- 
sequent individual conferences. 
EVALUATION OF ACTIVITIES 
The evaluation attempted to measure in 
quantitative form the activities necessary 
to create an effective undertaking of war 
work. The scores used as a basis for the 
rating ranged from zero to five, each of the 
figures representing successive segments of 
20 per cent. A score of one (an efficiency 
of 20 per cent) meant the particular emer- 
gency problem had been recognized but 
no effort made to meet it. Other scores 
indicated increasing effectiveness up to five 
(100 per cent efficiency) which repre- 
sented as complete a treatment of the war- 
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time problem as could reasonably have 
been expected to be made between Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, and May 1942. 

The evaluation indicated that more prog- 
ress had been made in the average com- 
munity in forming an organization, train- 
ing personnel, and initiating programs in 
such activities as auxiliary fire depart- 
ments, auxiliary police departments, auxili- 
ary medical organizations, 
public works crews, and emergency utility 


emergency 


crews than in any other phase of the war 
effort. The average community efficiency 
in these general fields was approximately 
50 per cent (49.3 per cent). 

In comparison, for general activities in 
organizing and promoting work in such 
fields as nutrition, home nursing, nurse’s 
aid, and first aid the average efficiency was 
approximately two fifths (43.2 per cent). 

The efficiency of the average community 
war effort which was directed toward in- 
formation and public education was less 
than any other general war work (15.7 
per cent). ‘The information and public 
education activities evaluated included the 
relationships of the protective agencies to 
the public, civilian defense education in the 
county and district, as well as speakers’ 
bureaus, information centers, and study 
groups. 


Causes OF GAP IN PROGRESS 


This gap in organizational progress be- 
tween the development of the protective 
agencies and educational and informational 
work was apparently accountable to two 
factors—one, a natural inertia by schools, 
libraries, churches, social organizations, 
and other potential agencies of education 
to forgo business as usual, and second, a 
lack of information. This lack was by 
the community of the defense council’s 
function and obligation and on the part of 


the defense council of the local agencies 
in a position to assist them. At the time 
of the rallies it was found that few chair- 
men of the committees on publicity and 
education of the local defense councils had 
appointed committee members or planned 
the details of their work. In many com- 
munities little had been done within the 
school itself, other than stamp and bond 
campaigns, vocational training classes, and 
patriotic programs to meet the new war 
demands. Only an occasional school re- 
ported having changed its social science 
curriculum to include a study of the signif- 
With 
but few exceptions the librarian was not 
a member of the defense council, often 
possessing only the vaguest idea of the 
council’s membership, of its potential co- 
ordinating and informational possibilities, 
and of the essential function that a library 
must play in total civilian defense. 

But given an opportunity to publicly 
and freely discuss the problems and possi- 
bilities of an all-out war effort, the 
representatives to the delegate assembly— 
farmers, merchants, professional people, 
laborers, housewives, and city officials—in- 
variably made recommendations to the de- 
fense council that the tempo of the 
educational program be increased, that an 
information center be established, and that 
some method of coordinating all commun- 
ity wartime activities be provided. 


icance of the war to American life. 


DEVELOP INFORMATIONAL FACILITIES 


In the discussion groups the representa- 
tives to the rallies agreed that once the 
protective agencies were established, an 
all-out effort should be made to develop 
informational facilities. They acknowl- 
edged that a basic assumption of a democ- 
racy is that individual citizens know and 
understand the issues and implications of 
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such changes in civilian life as rationing, 
price fixing, increasing shortages of doctors 
and dentists, and that, with information 
- available, communities will make the nec- 
essary adjustments. ‘The representatives 
further concluded that the work of the 
civilian protective agencies indicated a 
potential need, whereas the informational 
services constitute an immediate commu- 
nity need. 


Specifically, as expressed to the group 


conferences, information is needed for four 
general purposes: first, to enable people to 
be realistic toward propaganda, to be in 
possession of the objective evidence needed 
to overcome unfounded rumors, and to 
enable them to avoid the disappointments 
of wishful thinking; second, to provide 
an understanding of the causes and im- 
plications of the war and to provide guid- 
ance in meeting immediate problems as 
well as providing a basis for postwar 
planning; third, the need for communities 
to be advised of the progress and oppor- 
tunities of their own local war effort; and 
fourth, the need for a clearing house to 
locate information already available from 
the established information agencies either 
in the region or elsewhere in the state. 


THE LIBRARIAN 


To assist communities develop the facili- 
ties necessary for meeting these informa- 
tional obligations, the librarian represented 
on the victory rally staff met with the 
librarians and the library board members, 


representatives of women’s clubs, the edy. 
cation committee of the defense couneil, 
and other interested organizations to give 
specific suggestions of the way in which 
a “Victory Information Center” (as Colo- 
rado’s war information centers are called) 
could be organized. Assistance was given 
in planning the distribution of the addj- 
tional work involved to the people availa- 
ble through the volunteer office or other 
volunteer agencies ; bibliographies of source 
material were left with each group as well 
as a victory information poster and a 
bulletin of suggestions on the organization 
of an information service. The minimum 
essentials proposed for a fully operating 
information center were, in addition to the 
collection of pertinent books, pamphlets, 
and other printed items, the formation of 
a master list of the war information ma- 
terials received and filed by other com- 
munity agencies (Red Cross, Selective 
Service, etc.), a file of speakers available 
for local and regional programs, and a 
list of the key information centers else- 
where in the state equipped to provide in- 
formation not available locally. 

The greatest single accomplishment of 
the victory rallies has been simply that an 
understanding of the magnitude of the task 
of informational and educational organi- 
zation has been acquired and that the ex- 
perience of the rallies can be used in 
promoting this work for at least the dura- 
tion of the war and, it is to be hoped, 
during the years of postwar reconstruction. 
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Trustee Articles 





What’s Ahead for the 
Public Library? 


CARL VITZ 


The Trustees Division sponsored a panel discussion on the general subject 
of the future of the public library in the immediate postwar future 
at its meeting on June 24 in Milwaukee. Two of the articles 
presented at the meeting follow and the other two will appear 
in the October 1 issue. Mr. Vitz, librarian of the Min- 
neapolis Public Library, introduced the discussion 
by presenting general aspects of the subject. 


HAT’s ahead for the public li- 

brary?” I am not the seventh son 
of the seventh son, not an inspired prophet 
believing in myself and believed in by 
others. At best, I am, while sailing poorly 
charted waters towards a most imperfectly 
surveyed country, seeking to pierce the 
fog with eyes feeble and dim. But no 
matter how impenetrable the future or 
how unqualified to foresee that future and 
what it will bring, we must all, like the 
fog-bound mariner, continue with such 
courage and caution as we may have, 
alert to all the dangers that may threaten 
and quick to take advantage of every rift 
in the fog, of every indication that will 
guide us to our goal, in our efforts to 
reach the safe haven of the future. 

There are two aspects to this question 
of what is ahead. First are the immediate 
problems associated with the war. In 
this total war we as Americans are fight- 
ing under the President as our leader. I 
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am therefore glad to quote his recent 
words on the library’s responsibility : 


Libraries are directly and immediately in- 
volved in the conflict which divides our 
world, and for two reasons: first, because 
they are essential to the functioning of a 
democratic society; second, because the con- 
temporary conflict touches the integrity of 
scholarship, the freedom of the mind, and 
even the survival of culture, and libraries 
are the great tools of scholarship, the great 
repositories of culture, and the great sym- 
bols of the freedom of the mind. 


We know the war must end and we 
have the faith that it will end in a vic- 
tory making it possible to preserve and to 
assure the integrity of scholarship, the 
freedom of the mind, and the survival 
of culture for which libraries as institu- 
tions and library trustees and librarians 
as individuals have special responsibility. 

And second are the postwar problems to 
which this afternoon we will address our 


major attention. In preparation for the 
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postwar period, our President again is our 
leader and again I wish to quote recent 
words by him: 


Plans and programs to win the war and 
to win the peace must grow out of our 
common national purpose and with demo- 
cratic participation in planning by all of us. 
Through efforts to state our objectives and 
public discussion of their merits, we play 
our parts as free citizens. ... 

The National Resources Planning Board, 
as the planning arm of my Executive Office, 
is charged with the preparation of long- 
range plans for the development of our 
national resources and the stabilization of 
employment. At my direction, it is corre- 
lating plans and programs under considera- 
tion in many Federal, state, and private 
organizations for postwar full employment, 
security, and building America... . 


WINNING THE WAR AND PosTWAR 
PLANNING 


While bending every effort to winning 
the war, the President does take time out 
to give thought now to the day when again 
we can “build America,” to make a better 
world and a better society in which our 
freedoms will be protected and in which 
it will be possible for more people to en- 
joy more fully these freedoms. 

In both these phases, namely, the war 
effort and postwar planning, libraries 
must take their part. 

That the American Library Associa- 
tion is concerning itself to serve effectively 
on both these fronts, this sixty-fourth ses- 
We have but to 
read the titles on the program and to scan 
the list of committee activities to be con- 
vinced. The time this afternoon is, how- 


ever, too short even to list what we are 


sion is clear evidence. 


doing in our segment of this total war. 
The American Library Association has 

defined with clarity and eloquence its 

policy and its program. They are printed 


in the January 1942 issue of its Bulletin 
and are available in effective broadsides, 
Library bulletin boards and newspapers 
everywhere could well call attention to 
these statements. 

This afternoon, however, I will confine 
myself to sketching most briefly the setting 
for postwar efforts by public libraries, 

The President of the United States has 
entrusted leadership in postwar planning 
to the Planning 
Board, created in 1939 as the planning 
arm of the Executive Office of the Presj- 
dent and as a standing advisory agency to 
the President. The N.R.P.B. is, how- 


ever, not merely a planning agency. It of- 


National Resources 


fers also to state and local planning groups 
and to private organizations interested in 
a better future an opportunity to present 
their plans and to give sympathetic and in- 
formed cooperation. 


A.L.A. Postwar PLANNING 


In response to this national initiative 
and to avail itself of the opportunity to 
bring library planning to the attention of 
national leaders in national planning, the 
American Library Association appointed 
in September 1941 an A.L.A. Postwar 
Planning Committee. 

This committee promptly established 
satisfactory working relations with the 
National Resources Planning Board and 
is now engaged in a three-fold task, the 
first portion of which is substantially com- 
pleted and has been submitted to the 
N.R.P.B. for its consideration. 

This three-fold task consists first of set- 
ting up standards for the postwar public 
library; standards of objectives and of 
service, of government and administra- 
tion, and of size and area; standards of 
book collection and technical processes to 
make books available; and standards of 
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AFTER THE WAR, WHAT? 


This 


statement of standards, resting heavily on 


personnel, finance, and_ buildings. 


the many past contributions of individuals 
and committees in this field, and worked 
out now with the help of many consul- 
tants and advisers, represents the best and 
most complete set of measuring sticks that 
the profession has found itself capable of 
achieving up to the present time. 

The next step will be to apply these 
measuring sticks (if they meet with the 
necessary approvals) to the present situ- 
ation to discover in what respects and to 
what extent public library development, 
both on a qualitative basis and on a quan- 
titative basis, now falls short of America’s 
needs for adequate public library service. 
And I assure you that the result, whether 
on a quantitative basis or on a percentage 
basis, will indicate a surprisingly large 
gap between America’s need for library 
service and that which it now actually 
receives. 

The third step then will be to develop 
plans to the end that this gap may be 
closed and that all citizens the country 
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over may have equal opportunity to bene- 
fit from the public library of the future. 

in war; “books 
are tools” in peace. Whether as weapons 


’ 


“Books are weapons’ 


or as tools, the public library is democ- 
racy’s great means to make them effective. 
Democracy has created the public library 
in its own image and now in the hour of 
need calls upon the library for aid in its 
own preservation. 

In the current war effort action and 
now are the key words, while careful 
thought and the long tomorrow of peace 
are the key words for the postwar pro- 
gram. 

In the division of responsibilities be- 
tween library trustees and librarian, we 
may perhaps say that the librarian’s func- 
tions are primarily action functions and 
that those of the trustee relate especially 
to wise planning for the future. It is 
appropriate, therefore, at a meeting of 
trustees to utilize trustee skill and trustee 
wisdom to discern trends, to look ahead 
into the future, and to plan to be ready 
for and to serve that future. 


After the War, What? 


C. E. BROUGHTON 


Mr. Broughton is a trustee of the Mead Public Library, Sheboygan, Wis. 


en the war, what? That is the 
question that should be in the minds 
of all our people, for, dependent upon the 
kind of peace we make in this war-torn 
world of ours, we will reap greater divi- 
dends or chaos will reign. 

We have no serious doubts as to the 
outcome of the war nor do we question 


that the allies will be victorious but we do 
ponder over many things when we think 
of the men who will have the say in for- 
mulating our peace. 

We know now that the familiar, se- 
cure world we lived in for some hundred 


We know that 


we do not want to live in the kind of a 


years is ours no longer. 
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world where we have two world confla- 
grations in some twenty years, periods of 
great inflation, and almost a decade of de- 
pression. We know that we are going 
through a revolution for social and eco- 
nomic betterment. 

In going through this revolution we 
have experienced prosperity and want, 
witnessed the two riding side by side, hali 
of our nation prosperous and the other 
half barely existing. That is not the kind 
of a nation, or world condition, that we 
seek or hope for after the war. There 
must be an improvement of our economic 
and social standards or we will have 
fought in vain. 

The high and noble purposes that have 
surrounded our government can easily 
disappear if we fail to learn a lesson from 
the past and allow ourselves to become a 
narrow and an isolationist nation, con- 
cerned only with our own problems. 

The world is our stage for the drama 
of tomorrow if we would play the part of 
a good neighbor and build upon a struc- 
ture that is the embodiment of fair and 
square dealing. We cannot erect bar- 
riers against an open and free exchange 
of neighborly thought and action and 
hope for an enduring peace. We cannot 
close our eyes to fires abroad and say 
that such things “cannot happen here.” 
They have happened here. 

If we are to plan for a better and a 
safer democratic world, we must clarify 
our thinking and be prepared to assume 
responsibilities far greater than we have in 
the past. Heretofore many have hedged 
away from responsibility, thus allowing 
a minority to rule and, in some instances, 
to control the destinies of a_ nation. 
Whether that happens here or outside, it 
tends to invite minority instead of ma- 
jority rule—an unhealthy condition. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 

In the days ahead only the government 
that is representative of the people will be 
the kind of a government that can endure, 
and we should build upon the theory that 
its strength depends upon its foundation. 
There should be no opportunity for secret 
agreements, but an out-in-the-open discus- 
sion of international affairs. Call it a 
court of justice—any name you please—so 
long as the people have the ruling voice. 

Perhaps some of the gains in our na- 
tional revolution such as old age security, 
consideration for the blind and afflicted, 
yes, and the youth, may suffer for a time, 
but it must never be permanently. If we 
were to surrender our gains just to win 
a war, we might find the home front so 
dislocated in the future that we would 
lose on both fronts. We are at a higher 
point in consideration for the underprivi- 
leged than at any period in the life of our 
nation. That is the reason why we have 
faith in our democracy. We must not 
part with any of the gains we have made 
but build anew upon these structures. 

For reasonable security we must con- 
sider health, adequate housing, extension 
of education, universal conservation, clari- 
fication of problems of race minorities, 
population trends. We must use our 
every effort to combat propaganda that 
would sidetrack and defeat the strength- 
ening of these major objectives. 

Medical and dental care are necessary 
for the protection of health and should be 
obtained in adequate measure by all. Un- 
fortunately in the United States today 
poor families and those of medium in- 
comes receive only about half the needed 
medical care and only about one quarter 
the needed dental care. We must also 
have an understanding of national nutri- 
tion. 
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Our existing housing conditions give 
rise to health and social problems affecting 
the welfare of the community. We 
should have a policy of adequate housing 
to meet the needs of all families. Not until 
a campaign of agitation for better housing 
conditions was put on from the platform 
and the rostrum did we awaken to this 
serious need. The whole program has 
been arrested and deferred for the dura- 
tion of the war. ‘This was an absolute 
necessity, but .with peace in the making 
we must continue where we left off. We 
must never have it said that temporary 
housing—war housing in mammoth in- 
dustrial areas—is sufficient. Reminders of 
war in that respect must give way to good, 
wholesome housing conditions. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Our educational system has shown it- 
self to be inadequate for democratic think- 
ing. For a dynamic democracy we must 
have a much greater percentage of our 
populace with a liberal education. The 
now required high school education should 
be extended to college. At present only 
about 4 per cent of our population gradu- 
ates from college. A totally insufficient 
number if we are to have the international 
understanding, the good neighbor coop- 
eration, the social and economic founda- 
tion for better living that we are talking 
about and insisting upon. 

There is propaganda for example. 
Propaganda today is at its highest curve. 
To use it to our advantage we must be 
informed for understanding and for com- 
batting when necessary. 

Further, we must have universal con- 
servation, and the breaking down of race 
minority barriers requires a well-informed 
group. 


Also, we are living in an age of tech- 


We are going to experience a 
growing demand for technically educated 
men and women with more training than 
heretofore. To meet these changed and 
fast-changing conditions, however, they 
need the background of a more liberal 
education. 


nology. 


One of our present-day problems, and 
it besets the world, is inflation—inflation 
now with the government in the market 
with an urgent need for goods and a con- 
sequent shortage of consumer goods. In- 
flation is one of the worst evils of war. 
It is like a tornado but even more disas- 
trous. We approached that crisis during 
the First World War and reaped the 
whirlwind with a prolonged depression. 
We cannot divert our industries to war 
purposes without creating a scarcity of 
consumer goods, and this invites wholesale 
bidding and hoarding, the very evils that 
we must avoid. Citizens can do a great 
deal to ward off inflation. Their responsi- 
bilities and their loyalty are put to the 
test now. 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


Our government has been steadily at 
work for months studying the question of 
meeting an after-the-war unemployment 
problem. We don’t want to meet this 
like we did back in 1933, setting up tem- 
porary agencies. We want public works 
projects planned ahead, and so cities have 
been called upon, not alone for sugges- 
tions, but for the drawing and prepara- 
tion of plans for expansion, all predicated 
on the population increase of five, ten, and 
twenty years hence. That is good, sound 
common sense. 

We have been urged to make recom- 
mendations regarding our own library 
needs. These will be borne in mind so 
that no one department of city govern- 
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ament will have an advantage over the 


other. ‘This in itself will provide em- 
ployment and ease the burden both upon 
the public and upon unfortunate indi- 
viduals. 

When there is want in a community 
the forces that make for better living con- 
ditions break down. Common councils 
surrender to the common call for relief. 
If we are to build a better and a more 
enduring nation, our whole fabric of gov- 
ernment must be charted with a course of 
improved living conditions, and these spell 
economic security. 

The importance of long-range planning, 
especially in the local field, brings home 
many problems. ‘The Public Works Re- 
serve came into existence as an outgrowth 
of the Employment Stabilization Act of 
1931, providing that programs be worked 
out on a six-year basis. ‘Today the Pub- 
lic Works Reserve is contacting state and 
local governments for the express purpose 
of ascertaining needs and having plans 
formulated, with blueprints, so that useful 
and worthwhile public works can be set 
up for the time when economic stress 
comes. In our own city the Mead Public 
Library trustees have been asked to pre- 
sent such a program. 

This, to our mind, is an assurance that 
in the days following the war construc- 
tive work will take the place of a hap- 
hazard program. 


P.W.R. Opjects AND AIMS 

The Public Works Reserve in this per- 
tinent language outlines its objects and 
aims. 

1. To encourage and assist in listing the 
needs of each state and municipal govern- 
ment in the felds of public service and capi- 
tal improvement. 

2. To promote the policy of long-range 


planning of useful public services and of 
needed capital improvements on tap 
county, and local levels, so that programs 
of worthwhile work will be available whe 
needed. 

3. To aid and encourage the gover. 
mental bodies in wisely programming for , 
period of years their services and improve. 
ments, on a priority basis of relative nee 
and expediency. 

4. To encourage and possibly assist jg 
expediting the advance preparation of de. 
signs, plans, and specifications of such pub 
lic improvements in order that they may bk 
ready for accomplishment at the opportune 
time. 

5. By so doing to establish on a national 
scope a known reserve of useful public 
works which can be used to stabilize em. 
ployment during periods of economic stress 
such as may be expected at the close of 
the present defense activity. 


Are we to solve our problems as isola. 
tionists, or is it to be a government, state, 
and municipality affair? That questionis 
of deep concern to all of us. I am firmly 
of the belief that we must demonstrate 2 
faith in the instrumentalities of govern 
ment, but in our chosen fields we must 
solve our own problems. A municipality 
has ample responsibilities, so many of them 
that it must delegate power to others. 
Schools and libraries are in themselves 
separate functions and are so important 
to the welfare and future of America that 
they will be drawn upon to an unbeliev- 
able extent in the days when we again 
tread the lanes of peace. 

We have experienced unheard-of de 
mands since the war, and in a new world 
the public library will have to furnish the 
textbooks for the study periods ahead. 


What we have experienced since Pearl | 
; se 
Harbor in demands for historical data 


gives us some conception of the fountain 
of information that will be tapped. 
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LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
To Win the War and Win the Peace 


Books in War Industries 


THE FOLLOWING A.L.A. press release 
is printed in the Bulletin both for its 
general interest and for possible use by 
libraries in local publicity. 


War industry is taking a tip from the 
chorus girl who had a book. Manufac- 
turers and inventors have, not one book, but 
many. Librarians in Bridgeport have a 
warm feeling about those electrically-heated 
aviators’ suits made with a type of needle 
developed after research in the Bridgeport 
Public Library. 

One inventor of synthetic rubber based 
his experiments on information procured 
from library books. 

The Pratt Library in Baltimore reports 
that printed matter made it possible for a 
certain factory to convert its carpet-making 
machinery into equipment for making army 
blankets. 

California aircraft plants find printed ma- 
terial of such value that they are pooling 
the resources of their special libraries. 

If magnesium is produced in quantity 
from seaweed, the Houston Public Library 
will be proud, because it has furnished re- 
search material on this subject to a chemical 
company miles away. 

A ship “in jeopardy” off Nigeria wired 
for latitude and longitude of every Ni- 
gerian port which had dry or floating docks. 
The message was received by an Oregon 
steamship office, which got in touch with 
the public library. In a few minutes the 
information went out over the radio. 

Questions that come to a library in the 
course of the day show the magnitude and 
variety of the task which faces defense in- 
dustry. Information is urgently required on 
the appearance of ships from the air; the 


force of waves in shallow water; the pene- 
tration of antiaircraft shell splinters; how 
to control viscosity in mud-drilling fluids; 
the inversion of sugar—and libraries are 
turning out the answers. 


War Recreation Congress 


To EXPAND and intensify the war serv- 
ice of the recreation forces of America 
is the purpose of the War Recreation Con- 
gress to be held in Cincinnati, September 
28-October 2. 
sider recreation for service men, for war 
production workers, and civilian needs in 
will 
given to long-range plans for postwar 
recreation. For further information about 
the congress, address T. E. Rivers, Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 


Ave., New York City. 


Special meetings will con- 


wartime. Consideration also be 


Wanted—T ypewriters 

THE War Propuction Boarp has is- 
sued a statement that the Army and Navy 
need at least five hundred thousand type- 
writers, over two thirds of which must 
be obtained 
These typewriters will be used by the 
Army and Navy to carry on the essential 


from American business. 


services of our vastly extended fighting 
forces. American typewriter manufactur- 
ers are now producing guns and instru- 
ments. Therefore, the Army and Navy 
must obtain and recondition used type- 
writers to fill current needs. 


Every communication, order, report, 
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and purchase requisition must be typed 
for accuracy, readability, and permanent 
record. A typewriter is an essential piece 


In the 


Navy every battleship normally carries 


of equipment on every bomber. 


fifty-nine typewriters; every aircraft car- 
rier, fifty-five; every cruiser, thirty; and 
every destroyer, seven. 

The A.L.A. Headquarters Office, after 
a careful survey of its typewriters, con- 
tributed seven typewriters to the govern- 
ment pool. 


Scrapbooks on Library War 

Activities 

‘Two scRAPBOOKS of photographs, book 
lists, and other publications illustrating 
library war activities were prepared for 
an exhibit at the Clearing House for Li- 
brary Problems at the Milwaukee Con- 
ference. They may be borrowed from 
the A.L.A. Headquarters Library, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Lending Privileges Modified 


BECAUSE OF TIRE SHORTAGES and other 
factors, the Public Library of Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County has removed the 
limitations on the number of books lent 
The 
new plan specifies “of the total number 
of books issued on a borrower’s card, 
only one may be seven-day fiction, one a 
magazine for the current month, and one 
a book in special demand. Four books of 
English fiction may be issued on an adult 
card, nonfiction may be issued at the dis- 


to a reader under certain conditions. 


cretion of the librarian in charge.” 
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Children’s Libraries in Wartime 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS in Chicago are 
conducting classes for mothers to enable | 
them to know simple stories and gaines | 
when groups of children must be kept | 
together and calm in an emergency. Op 
the west coast children’s librarians write 
of the reading of Japanese children, many 
of whom must be both confused and with- 
drawn into themselves in their efforts to 
adjust to the events since December 7, 
Children with the heritage of other coup- 
tries now enemies are in many instance 
disturbed and can find recourse in books 
to help tide them over this period. Lj. 
brarians write of the urgent need for the 
relief of humor in the present lives of 
children and send lists of humorous books 
or ask where such lists can be obtained. 

Almost certainly every children’s |i- 
brarian is in some way helping the boys 
and girls in the community (county or 
town) to meet the problems which the 
war has brought and to try consciously 
to gain the tolerance and breadth of under- 
standing which today, and perhaps even 
more tomorrow, will require. The School 
and Children’s Library Division at A.L.A. 
Headquarters, 520 N. Michigan Ave, 
Chicago, urges every children’s librarian 
to send in to the division, in duplicate 
when possible, all reports or publicity or 
lists which show the way in which the 
children’s library is serving in wartime. 








Letters describing activities will be espe | 

° ° ° . | 
cially welcome. With this information the 
division will be able to serve as a clearing | 


house of information and experience. 
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A.L.A. 


New Division Officers 

Tue Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries elected the following off- 
cers for 1942-43: president, Mabel L. 
Conat, Detroit Public Library, Detroit; 
vice president, Charles B. Shaw, Swarth- 
more College Library, Swarthmore, Pa.; 
director (three-year term), Willis H. 
Kerr, Claremont College Libraries, Clare- 
mont, Calif. 

The Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication officers for 1942-43 are: president, 
Wyllis E. Wright, New York Public Li- 
brary, New York City; vice president, 
Irene May Doyle, University of Wisconsin 
Library, Madison;  secretary-treasurer, 
M. Ruth MacDonald, Detroit Public Li- 
brary, Detroit; directors-at-large, Ottilia 
C, Anderson, University of California Li- 
brary, Berkeley; Andrew D. Osborn, 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Gertrude M. Boyle, Toronto Pub- 
lic Library, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

The Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People elected the following 
officers for 1942-43: Ruth M. Ersted, 
State Department of Education, St. Paul, 
president; Mary S. Wilkinson, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, vice presi- 
dent; and Margaret Alexander, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, secretary. 

The Library Extension Division officers 
for 1942-43 are: Loleta Dawson Fyan, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, presi- 
dent ; Eleanor Sharpless Stephens, Oregon 
State Library, Salem (State Agency Sec- 


NEWS 


tion), and Mary Louise McDearman, 
Washington County Free Library, 
Hagerstown, Md. (County and Regional 
Section), presidents; Muriel S. 
Marchant, Racine Public Library, Racine, 
Wis., executive secretary ; Sarah L. Jones, 
State Department of Education, Atlanta, 
treasurer. Dorothy Randolph, Vermont 
Free Public Library Commission, Mont- 
pelier, and Ethel I. Berry, Minneapolis 
Public Library, Minneapolis (County and 
Regional Section); H. Marjorie Beal, 
North Carolina Library Commission, 
Raleigh, and Debora R. Abramson, Louisi- 
ana Library Commission, Baton Rouge 
(State Agency Section) were elected direc- 
tors; Mildred W. Sandoe, Ohio State 
Library, Columbus, was elected an A.L.A. 
Councilor. The vice president and direc- 
tor for the University Extension Section 
have not been elected. 


vice 


Change in Status of Groups 
THE SECTION within the 
framework of the Association of College 


SEVENTH 


and Reference Libraries was added at the 
Milwaukee Conference with the admis- 
sion of the Engineering Libraries Section. 

The Children’s Library Association of 
the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People was organized at Milwau- 
kee. The new association includes the 
Section for Library Work with Children 
and the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table. 
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Brief News of General Interest 


“Of Men and Books” Transcripts 

THE Rapio DEPARTMENT of North- 
western University announces that sets of 
printed transcripts of Professor John T. 
Frederick’s radio broadcasts on the C.B.S. 
network program, “Of Men and Books,” 
are available for free distribution to pub- 
lic and Tran- 
scripts are available from September 30, 
1941—March 28, 1942 (26 issues) and 
include comments on their own new books 
by Frank Luther Mott, John Dos Pas- 
sos, J. B. Priestley, Paul Engle, Della T. 
Lutes, Arthur Meeker, Jr., Sigrid Und- 
set, Samuel Eliot Morison, and others. 
To obtain copies of these booklets, write 
to the Radio Department, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl. 


institutional libraries. 


Library Association Meetings 


THE MEETING of the Illinois Library 
Association scheduled to be held October 
22-24, at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, 
has been changed to the same dates at the 
La Salle Hotel in Chicago, because of the 
requisitioning of the Stevens Hotel by 
the U.S. Army. 

The joint meeting of the Southeastern 
and associations 
scheduled for October 21-24 for New Or- 
leans, has been canceled. 


Southwestern library 


The New England Library Association 
has voted to omit the planned conference 
of the association on October 
Worcester, Mass. 

The New York Library Association’s 


12-14 in 


scheduled meeting on August 31-Septem. 
ber 5 in Rochester has been canceled, 

The meeting of the California Library 
Association scheduled to be held on Oc. 
tober 22-26 in Los Angeles has been cap. 
celed by vote of the executive board of 
the association. 


Cataloging Phonograph Records 

THe Music Library Association an- 
nounces that the supplementary chapter 
on the cataloging of phonograph records 
is now ready. This chapter is part of 
the “Code for Cataloging Music” drawn 
up by a committee of the M.L.A. and 
now being issued chapter by chapter in 
preliminary form. Copies may be ob 
tained from the secretary, Catherine V. 
Nimitz, Public Library of the District of 
Columbia, Washington, D.C., for sixty 
cents, postage included. 


American Imprints Inventory 


AT THE TIME of the final report on 
May 1, 1942, of the American Imprints 
Inventory, the total number of title slips 
included in the 14,893,001, 
representing approximately one million 


files was 
separate titles printed in the period of 
American printing to 1877 in all states 
but Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Wy- 
oming, Montana, and the Dakotas. The 
limiting date for these states is 1891. 

A number of checklists of these im- 
prints have been issued by the central 
office and by the states, but there is 4 
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large field for continued activity with 
this material. Because of the discontinu- 
ance of the Work Projects Administra- 
tion’s assistance to the imprints inventory, 
the matter of editing the lists in the fu- 
ture is uncertain. “Those students and 
scholars interested in editing these ma- 
terials will probably receive encourage- 
ment from the Library of Congress 
(where the material has been consigned 
for permanent preservation) and the title 


No 


single person in his lifetime could glean 


slips will be made available to them. 


even a small part of the titles already ac- 
cumulated by the American Imprints In- 
take the 
material and make it available in edited 


ventory, but he can present 
form fgr scholars and students of printing 
in this country. 

The materials are located at the Wis- 
consin Historical Society Library, Madi- 
son, for the duration of the war. If any 
librarians are interested in editing some 
of the materials, they should write to 
Sargent B. Child, director, Historical 
Records Survey, Work Projects Adminis- 
tration, 1734 New York Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


Book Week 
CHILDREN’s Book WEEK in 1942 will 
be observed from November 15 to Novem- 


ber 21. “Forward with Books” is the 
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slogan carried over from 194I as an ap- 
propriate expression of the “purpose and 
place of books in our time.” The new 


poster portrays the theme in dramatic 


style. Glossy prints and full-size posters 
together with suggestions for celebration 
of this annual observance may be obtained 


from Children’s Book Week Headquar- 
ters, 62 W. 45th St., New York City. 


Occupational Books 
OccuPATIONAL INDEX, INc., has pub- 
lished a leaflet, Best Books of 1941 on 
Occupational Information, Guidance and 
Personnel Administration, selected by Rob- 
ert Hoppock and Samuel Spiegler. Single 
copies are twenty-five cents, ten or more 
fifteen cents, or one hundred for five dol- 
lars. Orders should be sent to Occupa- 
tional Index, Inc., New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York City. 


Historic Buildings 


THE Historic American Building Sur- 
vey of the National Parks Service has 
prepared a catalog of historic American 
buildings giving locations, style, approxi- 
mate date, and the number of drawings 
and photos in the Library of Congress. 

It is available in buckram under the 
title Historic American Buildings Survey 
from the Superintendent of Documents 
for $1.25. 











THE POST 
Communications for A.L.A. Members 


Army Reading 
MY DEAR MR. BLAKELY: 


There has come to my attention the re- 
print of your address of June 23 before the 
general session of the Milwaukee Confer- 
ence of the American Library Association. 
As you know, the address appears in the 
July issue of the American Library Asso- 
ciation Bulletin. 

In your address you touched on two mat- 
ters—the reading of soldiers in Army camps 
and the development of an Army educa- 
tional program—which are the particular 
concern of this office. I should like to out- 
line here in some detail the reasons why I 
feel your remarks are open to misinterpre- 
tation and may do a marked disservice to 
the men in the armed forces and to the War 
Department. 

In connection with the reading of sol- 
diers, you say: “Books are being asked for 
and you (i.e., members of the American Li- 
brary Association) are distributing them. 
But have you gone out and visited any of 
the Army camps? If you do, you will find 
that the most obvious reading is porno- 
graphic magazines and the most obvious 
joke in this type of pornographic literature 
is about prostitution.” 

I think you will agree that those who 
read this passage will jump to the conclu- 
sion that upon being inducted into the 
Army our citizen soldier picks up a type 
of reading quite different from that to 
which he has been addicted in civilian life, 
and that type of reading contains an un- 
usual amount of pornographic material. 
Studies made by Special Service, based, not 
on casual visits to camps, but on painstaking 
analyses of the reading which representa- 
tive soldiers actually do, indicate, as one 
might fairly expect, that soldier reading 
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habits are a fairly representative cross sec- 
tion of the reading habits of the civilian 
groups from which the soldiers come. 

Also, I think it is fair to draw the con- 
clusion from your remarks that the Army 
is doing nothing about soldier reading be- 
yond getting books from members of the 
American Library Association. On the con- 
trary, the Army has a comprehensive and 
positive library program which, not only 
consists of supplying adequate reading ma- 
terials, but in the furnishing of trained li- 
brary personnel within the camps, who are 
pushing forward actively a program to 
interest the men in decent and constructive 
reading. 

Moreover, the Army is supplementing its 
library service with experimental programs 
designed to awaken interest in important 
books and periodicals. The lectures cur- 
rently being given in one of the camps by 
the faculty of St. John’s College are an il- 
lustration of these methods. You can well 
appreciate the fact that it is a most difficult 
task to change radically the reading habits 
of men inducted into the armed forces in a 
very short space of time. Nevertheless, it 
is the desire and intention of the War De- 
partment, through this office, to bring about 
desirable changes to the extent that oppor- 
tunity offers. 

With respect to the educational program 
of the Army you say: “We have for our 
citizen Army no program of education at 
all. It ought to be nationally coordinated. 
This is one of the things that the govern- 
ment should take the lead in but the 
government won’t take the lead in it until 
the government is led.” 

There has been little publicity concerning 
the broad educational program being under- 
taken by the Army for its men. In conse- 
quence, you could hardly be expected to 
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have more adequate knowledge of it than 
your statement reveals. Briefly, the follow- 
ing facts may clarify the situation. As early 
as 1940—at the time when the Selective 
Service Act first went into operation—there 
was established a Joint Army and Navy 
Committee, composed of officers and of ci- 
yilian members, to advise the War and 
Navy departments with respect to pro- 
visions for the welfare, education, and rec- 
reation of men in the armed forces. Under 
this joint committee there was established 
a special subcommittee on education, of 
which President Clarence Dykstra, of the 
University of Wisconsin, is chairman and 
of which Dr. Carl H. Milam, Executive 
Secretary of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is an active and helpful member. 
In part as a result of the work of this 
subcommittee, the War Department has 
established, not merely the library program 
referred to above, but a program offering 
a wide variety of correspondence courses 
to soldiers both through the Army Institute 
at Madison, Wis., and through the exten- 
sion divisions of seventy-five cooperating 
colleges and universities. In addition, there 
have been set up in camps, posts, and sta- 
tions throughout the United States and 
overseas, a large number of classes, lecture 
programs, hobby groups, and similar group 
education programs to meet the educational 
needs of the men. 

The main business of an Army in war- 
time being war and preparation for war, 
the development of this program has had to 
be dependent on certain military necessities. 
At the same time, I think it is fair to say 
that the War Department is mindful of 
its responsibility to the men in service and 
to the nation in providing in every possible 
way for the welfare and education of our 
citizen soldiers to the end that they will 
return to civilian life in no way the worse 
for having undertaken, of necessity, their 
military duty. 

I sincerely hope this brief outline will 
help to clear up any misunderstanding you 
may have of what is now being done for 
the education of the American soldier. I 
should be glad indeed to supply you with 
more detailed material should you care to 


have it, and I should be most happy to hear 
from you further on this matter which is 
of interest and concern to both of us. 

F. H. Ossorn, Brigadier General 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


General Osborn’s criticism of my criticism 
of the Army’s education program is right on 
two points. 

I was not completely acquainted with all 
of the activities of education which the War 
Department has initiated in its camps and, 
being concerned with a larger problem, I 
did not properly credit even those activities 
of this nature with which I was acquainted. 

However, my confession needs qualifica- 


tion. General Osborn overestimates my 
ignorance. I was acquainted with most of 
the Army’s activities and, secondly, the 


Army’s program, when all is acknowledged, 
is still far, far from adequate to the larger 
need. 

The men in the American armed services 
are in many respects the most important 
group of human beings in the world today in 
terms of the future of the entire human race, 
this independent of their role as soldiers. As 
I suggested in my speech at the convention, 
the impression that they give abroad will set 
the tone of the impression of the other peoples 
of the world toward the American people and 
thus will condition the degree to which 
American leadership will be followed. 
Moreover, on the pattern ef European 
countries after the last war, of which we had 
a slight taste in the American Legion, these 
new warriors upon returning will be the 
greatest single influence for good or for ill 
in the American society. I ask General 
Osborn and the readers of his letter to meas- 
ure the adequacy of the War Department’s 
program against this need. 

I honor General Osborn for what he has 
helped initiate but I raise the question 
whether the real opponent of progress might 
not be he who considers inadequate measures 
adequate rather than he who opposes progress 
in principle. Recent news releases have de- 
scribed a voluntary program of education in 
the Army which would be credited by 
American colleges and universities. Is there 
not a need for compulsory education at lower 
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levels for all members of the armed forces, 
excepting only those who have advanced 
beyond it? General Osborn writes that the 
main business of an Army in wartime is war 
and preparations for war and that the de- 
velopment of this program has had to be 
dependent on certain military necessities. 
No one can quarrel with this generality, but 
what are the necessities in modern total war? 
The Germans and the Japanese in their own 
way consider indoctrination a military neces- 
sity. We cannot indoctrinate but we must 
educate and, therefore, make both better 
soldiers today and better citizens of the world 
for tomorrow, else the whole meaning of the 
war will be lost, even though military victory 
is achieved. 


Rospert J. BLAKELY 


Note—If Mr. Blakely had been able to 
discuss these matters with General Osborn 
or associates, as we suggested, we think he 
would be even more appreciative of the 
efforts already made by the War Department 


to establish and maintain educational actiyj. 


ties in the Army. C.H.M, 


American Librarians in Armed 
Forces 
TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

My deputy and I will be pleased to offer 
what hospitality we can to our Americas 
colleagues who, as members of the American 
armed forces, may find themselves in this 
very pleasant West country town. 

If members can get into touch with me at 
the address below, the necessary arrange- 
My deputy and I can 
both offer various entertainments such as the 
gramophone and the radio, or if needs be 
are prepared, indeed will be pleased to spend 
the evening talking “shop.” 

A. SHAW WRIGHT, County Librarian 


ments can be made. 


Herefordshire County Libraries 
County Offices 

Bath Street 

Herefordshire, England 


de. 
Librarians 


OUR WAR JOB is important. Libraries 
ya and should become real centers of 
civilian defense and war _ information. 
(See Chapter 1, Information. ) 

Adapt your library to its new job of war 
education. Do your best to provide your 
community with geography and _ history 
books and with periodicals about the back- 
ground of the war. 

See that the new war workers and other 
newcomers to your community know about 
the library and its sources of war informa- 
tion. 


Invite the soldiers from nearby camps 
to use the library. Often they prefer a 
quiet place to read to a noisy dance hall. 

Help to set up and run libraries in war 
workers’ clubhouses, service clubhouses, 
and other places where soldiers and war 
workers gather. 

Work through your local volunteer office 


and defense council. 


What Can I Do: The Citizen’s Handbook 
for War (p. 30 “Librarians’’), U. 5. 
Office of Civilian Defense. 
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